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The greatest improvement in modern motor cars. Dual- 
Ratio gives you “two cars in one”. Turn the lever on the 
instrument panel to Low Ratio and you get extra power for 
hill-climbing or quick acceleration. On straightaways, turn 
the lever to High Ratio, and you can drive 60-miles-an- 


hour with 40-mile-an-hour engine Pattejuaetetemattal consumption. 


AL' BURN AL’ TOMOBILI COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA . Division of Cord Corporation 


ANIBNIKN 


Standard Eights $ 745 to $ 945 Custom Eights $ 895 to $1095 e Salon Eights $1195 to $1345 
Standard Twelves $1145 to $1245 Custom Twelves $1295 to $1495 Salon Twelves $1695 to $1845 
All prices f. o. b, factory 
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AGONIZING MOMENTS/ 


















IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ,WE 
WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 




























































ER-1M NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(GULP) --- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MIR.CLARK CAN TELL You 
MORE THAN | CAN -THAT 
1S ALL SHAVE To SAY NOW) 
ER-Gup) ( 42_ 






































YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVEALIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO FIVE MIN utes! 


When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 


master of the situation? 


Your manner—would it be confident, 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? 


before it faces you! 

LIMBING ahead in business—winning 
popularity in social life — depends 
largely on the impression you make on 
people. Take two men of equal ability. One 
man is the silent type 


the “gift of gab,” “the natural orator,” and 
all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is 
that any man of normal intelligence can 
quickly become a powerful speaker through 

a new simplified method 





that sits back, speaks only 
when he’s spoken to, acts 
nervous and self-conscious 
when he’s called on to 
speak at length. The 
other man is a well-poised 
interesting talker. When 
he speaks, people stop 
talking to hear what he 
has to say. One man has 
ideas—the other has ideas 
plus the ability to put 
them over. 

Analyze yourself right 
now. Do you know how 
to tell a funny story in a 
way that sends an uproar 
of laughter around the 
room? What do you know 


and ambition 
thinker 


centration 





What 20 Miuutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before yourclub or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 


How to become a clear, accurate 
How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


of home study training. 


The Laws of 
Conversation 
Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply another 
way of saying that you 
know the natural Laws of 
Conversation. And there 
is no mystery or magic 
about these fundamental 
factors of a_ successful 
speech. They are definite- 
ly charted in your mind. 
They direct your talk in 
a clear uninterrupted 
channel that keeps in- 
terest keyed up-and wins 
conviction. 








about the Laws of Con- 
versation, of gesture, of emotion? When 
you’re trying to explain a lengthy busi- 
ness proposition, does your talk hang to- 
gether in a logical step-by-step way? 
Modern educational authorities laugh off 
the old-fashioned ideas about “natural” 
speaking ability. You’ve probably heard 
the old “saws” yourself—the fellow with 


In a free book, entitled 
How to Work Wonders with Words, the 
North American Institute has ottlined 
the Laws of Conversation. It explains 
how to acquire quickly the ability to 
address banquets, business conferences, 
lodges, ete-—how to become an interest- 
ing conversationalist; how to develop 
poise, personality, and magnetic force; 


well-poised, dominating? 
Face the situation now 


Send for this amazing free book, How to Work Wonders With Words! 


and how to banish timidity, self-conscious- 
ness and lack of. confidence. 

Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of life— 
including many bankers, lawyers, politicians 
and other prominent men—have found in this 
book a key that has opened a veritable flood- 
gate of natural speaking ability. See for your- 
self how you can be- Premera 
tome a popular and : 


dominating speaker! y ‘ 
Your copy is waiting / 

for you—free—simply / 

for the mailing of f ' 






a coupon. 
Now Sent y 
FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9183 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago 


North American Institute, Dept. 9183 j 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me FREE and without obliga- 
tion my copy of your inspiring booklet, | 
How to Work Wonders with Words, and |! 
full information regarding your Course in | 
Effective Speaking. { 
1 
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Spring Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


Road Signs 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


THURSDAY 12:15 


om 
CHICAGO 





Genuine Vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
single-faced Road Signs—36” diameter, 
made of 18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by 17x11” 
angle iron, emblem in three colors. 
Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or tar- 
nish. Brilliance of color guaranteed 
for tem years service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4”x4” post included. Post 
not included. 

Auxiliary plate 8”x24” to provide 
name of place and time of meetings. 
Auxiliary plate 6”x18” to provide 
name of city or town. 

Plates of genuine Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel, single-faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel. 

Price complete $20.00 each f. o. b. 
Chicago. 





Kiwanis Song Books—with Music 


Less than 25 copies... 25¢ each 

Lots of 25 to 50 copies 20c each 

Lots of 50 or more 15c¢ each 
Without Music 

Per copy 7c each 


Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and automobile 
windshields. Colors are gold, blue and 
white. 


Window Size, 7'4 in. 


15¢ each 
10c each 


Less than 25 
25 or more 
Windshield Size, 34 in. 


10c each 
5c each 


Less than 25 
25 or more 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 1/3 size) 


This attractive emblem is made of 
metal that will not rust or corrode, 
and is not affected by weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, the 
letters in polished metal. An orna: 
ment to any car. Fits any radiator, 
and can be easily attached in a mo- 
ment so it will not rattle or jar loose, 
or can be had with bracket to attach 
to front or rear license plates. 


Price (any quantity) 25¢ each 





Send Orders to 


Identification 
Buttons 








Made of celluloid, size 312 in. with 

insert cards for club members name, 

nickname and classification. 

$0.50 each 
.60 each 


Price, with blank insert 


Price, printed insert _____ 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7x9 inches 
(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“Member” and “KK” emblems in blue 
and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white. 


$1.25 each 
. 1.00 each 
.85 each 


Price 
25 to 50 
50 or more 


Guest Registers 


This special “Kiwanis Guest Register” 
consists of a desk pad, bound in blue 
calf-skin with flannel back and glazed 
board face, with 25 ruled and printed 
sheets. The pad bears the Kiwanis in- 
signia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired. 


Price “an $1.75 
Additional sheets, each 02 
Imprinting name of club, extra 50 
Special Gray Transfer Binders, 
ea te 2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. ; ; ‘ 


Chicago, Ill. 
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harvest dance. 


Hopi 


Indian Ceremonial at Gallup, N. M. 





——_— 





OR TWELVE YEARS 
the Kiwanis Club of Gallup, New 
Mexico, has been working to present 
annually the Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial in which all the tribes in the 
Southwest participate. Here, at one 
occasion, one sees the result of 
widespread activity to perpetuate 
the century-old. Indian dances, their 
arts and their handicraft. 

Here you will see the best of the 
collections of Navajo rugs, silver 
work, and Pueblo, Zuni, Hopi and = 
San Ildefonso pottery. The cere- 
monial, with all its sacred Indian 
dances and a variety of sports, is 
given in the wonderful setting that 
nature has provided. 

A number of Kiwanians of Gallup 
are in charge of the activity of the 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial Asso- 
ciation, and the entire club invites all 
Kiwanians to see this ceremonial 
next August. Many interesting short 
trips can be made in this land of 
enchantment from Gallup by motor 
or train or bus. The full story ap- 


vernor of the Southwest District last year, director of the 
pears on page 120 








Apache devil dancers. 























Homer Powers, 
Indian Somealll program, with two of the Indian dancers. 
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On Behalf of Common Sense 


“J Will Lift Up Nine Eyes Unto the 
Fills from (Whence Cometh Ny Ftelp” 


By FRED DALE WOOD 


ITHIN A RECENT TIME, 
there died a man who had been a President of the United 
States. As a fructification of his administration he left 
no great measure or act of accomplishment to posterity. 
There was little about him to stir enthusiasm in other 
people. He was grim-lipped and silent-tongued. He 
played no trumpets and beat no drums. A tom tom was 
as alien to his thought and desire as a Southern breakfast 
of pone and grits, yet the world grieves because of his 
passing. Why? Because it was said of him: “He had 
little brilliance and few of the superficialities that mark 
the usual politician, but he had a fund of good old- 
fashioned common sense that caused him to think his way 
straightly through almost any difficulty or crisis.” 

It was this quality of homely common sense and its 
concomitant of common sense-action that endeared Calvin 
Coolidge to his admirers and earned for him the respect 
of even those who were opposed to him in political 
thought. It was this same quality, although differently 
developed, that blazons the name of Abraham Lincoln on 
every written page where the names of great men appear. 

This development of a homely, useful quality in two 
men who have occupied the highest of the world’s political 


offices, may well cause us to ask ourselves: ‘What is 
greatness?” just as the trembling Herod asked Paul, 
“What is truth?’ Is it the ability to accumulate large 
wealth, position and power, to flaunt one’s name across 
the front pages of newspapers in adulant publicity? 
Hardly, it would seem to me, because these things are 
ephemeral and crumble into nothingness with the passing 
of the years. We have two illustrations of this very near 
at home and there are many more. One brother, whose 
money towers crumbled about his feet, is a fugitive amid 
the ruined temples and olive groves of an exotic land, 
while the other brother, equally a fugitive, shivers amid 
the Arctic winds that blow across the barren spaces of 
Our Lady of the Snows. 

Of all men, I would be the last to deprecate the need 
and necessity of money, nor would I cavil at power, place 
and position. They are necessarily component of the very 
fabric of our national and individual life. Yet, they are 
the result and not the cause of well-being, inner happiness 
and material prosperity. 

Within every man there is a something that prompts 
him to do the right thing, in the right way, at the right 
time. It is the “still, small voice’ that seeks to check 
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headlong and precipitate rushing to 
the deep waters of unknown and un- 
tried adventure, in an endeavor to get 
rich and powerful and great over 
night. Some men call it God, some 
call it conscience, some call it common 
sense, and I prefer to believe it is the 
latter, guided, always, by the in- 
scrutable wisdom and rightness of the 
former. It is the kind of prompting 
that, if heeded, would save us from 
many stumblings and from many falls. 


In a Canadian churchyard I 
once found two ancient graves, with 
a weather-worn, but decipherable, 
marble slab between, graven with an 
epitaphic eulogy in verse, the last two 
lines being: 


“This man and his wife had 
pounds and pence, 
Because they had, always, 
good Common Sense.” 


Investigation revealed that Com- 
mon Sense was capitalized because it 
was the man’s name, given to him 
perhaps, by common sense parents. I 
am wondering if this curious epitaph 
does not largely epitomize our com- 
mon need—that kind of common sense 
in our public and private relations 
that will restore to us our belief in 
and acceptance of national and in- 
dividual honesty, national and individ- 


——— 


ual truthfulness, national and individ- 
ual sympathy and understanding. I 
believe that to be the “new deal” of 
which we have been hearing so much 
and the only kind of “‘new deal” that 
will stabilize us as individuals and 
solidify us as a nation. 

Solomon might have prayed for 
riches, power and an excess of ma- 
terial possessions, but he didn’t. He 
prayed, “Give Thy servant an under- 
standing heart.’’ More than any other 
needed thing, America needs an un- 
derstanding heart with which to face 
the future and profit from the vagaries 
of the past. She needs it among her 
public servants and among her in- 
dividual children. It is time for 
America to sing with the psalmist: 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.” 


We have been looking at the ground 
too long. We have traveled the smooth, 
broad highways of the “Valleys of 
Ease” and have missed the beauty and 
glory and majesty of the hills and 
the starry eyes of God that shine in 
the heavens. 
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Fred Dale Wood is a former member of 
the North Shore Kiwanis Club, Chicago. 
He is widely known as a lecturer. 
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We must lift our eyes to the hills 
of inspiration and from them draw 
strength of character and nobility of 
action that will justify membership 


in this great organization whose motto 
is, “We Build.” 


We must revivify our understand- 
ing. We must again begin at the be- 
ginning and learn that the common 
sense way is the only way in which 
we can build wisely, strongly, depend- 
ably and permanently. 


Shakespeare tells us: “There is no 
thing good or bad but thinking makes 
it so.” If Shakespeare is right, and 
I believe he is, common sense thinking 
and common sense action will bring to 
us peace, happiness, contentment and 
prosperity. 


I suggest to you that we give less 
of our thought to vexatious worry and 
more of it to quiet contemplation. In 
the darkness of our chamber, on our 
knees, maybe, let us think out our 
problems with the help of All Wis- 
dom and bring to bear on them the 
fund of common sense that all of us 
have in reserve and which, most times, 
we so little use. Let us rededicate 
ourselves to worthiness in the applica- 
tion of the trenchant fundamental of 


Kiwanis, “We Build.” 





ee 


“Courtesy Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Mt. San Gorgonio and one of the famous California orange groves in the foreground. 
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Deflate Government 


E ARE FORCED 
to note actual conditions prevailing on 
every hand. An exigency is upon us 
as insistent as if we were engaged in 
a great war. We have had war ex- 
igencies in the past and the nation 
has met them bravely, but this is the 
first severe peace exigency of a kind 
this nation has never faced before. 
How shall we meet it? 

In analyzing the situation and as a 
necessary first step to applying a con- 
structive remedy for our maladies, we 
find that through the workings of 
natural laws, which man cannot con- 
trol, everything is deflated but gov- 
ernment, which man can control. That 
is the anomalous situation. 

All the conclusions on taxation 
matter may be reduced to two words: 
deflate government. 

This should be speedily done for 
two reasons. First. The inflation of 
government discredits that “republi- 
can form of government” to which 
we owe our security and progress. 
Our plan of government as originally 
conceived, fashioned and ratified by 
the American electorate, was the least 
complex form of government ever 
conceived by the mind of man, and 
confirmed the general view that all 
progress is from the complex to the 
simple. Now we have departed so far 
from that original plan that we have 
one of the most complex governments 
upon earth. It is that complexity, 
not the original plan, which makes 
the tax burden so heavy. Therefore, 
even if our tax burdens were not 
heavy, having regard to the purity of 
our political institutions, I would still 
say, deflate government and rescue 
American institutions from radical re- 
action. 

John Fiske, the historian, wrote 
“The Critical Period of American 
History.” That period covered the 
experiment of our country under the 
Articles of Confederation. The Fed- 
eral Branch, under those Articles, had 
no power to tax, only the power to 
make requisitions on the states, for 
men and money, which requisitions 
were not and often could not be ful- 
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Says FINLEY C. HENDRICKSON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Cumberland, Maryland 


filled. The states taxed but lightly if 


at all. Then there was not enough 
government. 

Now we have swung to the opposite 
extreme and into another critical 


period when we have too much tax- 
ation and too much government. Both 
of these extremes, like extremes gen- 
erally, are dangerous. 

Second. The moment we approach 
the subject of taxation we are met 
with the doctrine that the American 
people are not taxed as heavily as the 
people in some other nations. This 
implies, if it implies anything, that 
those nations which lay the heaviest 
taxes are the examples for us to fol- 
low and still heavier taxes await the 
American people. Against that doc- 
trine, we set our faces like flint. If 
there are other nations which can 
through force, or long custom, or in 
any other way press down upon their 
people a heavier tax burden than we 
now bear, we would use them as a 
warning, not as an example. 

Bearing in mind the all inclusive 
policy of governmental deflation, we 
suggest as a part of that general 
policy the following: 

A cessation of tax sales until gov- 
ernment is deflated, this cessation sus- 
tained, as we view it, on three distinct 
grounds. 

1. Tax sales, under the conditions 
prevailing, constitute a virtual con- 
fiscation of property. 

2. Such sales almost invariably re- 
sult in the municipality, county or 
state, making the sale, buying the 
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Kiwanian Hendrickson was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Capital Dis- 
trict in 1929 and a member of the 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States 1929-1930. He writes: 

“Just as the cry of no taxation 
without representatition played a 
major part in the formative period of 
the country, so may taxation with mis- 
representation play a major part also. 
For legislatures to yield to special 
groups is to misrepresent the whole 
people in favor of minorities.” 








property, paying the costs of the sale 
out of tax money already collected, 
taking the property off the taxable list 
and throwing a heavier burden on 
property on which taxes are paid. 

3. Tax sale titles are the weakest 
titles known to the law. 

One concluding thought arises. 
What are the causes which have 
brought us to this situation? War, so 
often mentioned, cannot be made re- 
sponsible for the state, county and 
municipal tax load. The principal 
trouble has been in the legislative 
branch of government yielding to 
blocs, lobbies, factions, and groups, 
through what is called direct-action 
influence in governmental affairs— 
cutting across lots, as it were, instead 
of the traveled procedure provided for 
in orderly society. The legislative 
branch of government has fallen a 
victim to these direct action groups, 
but a certain responsibility must at- 
tach to the executive and judicial 
branches also. The executive had to 
ratify the radical departures and the 
judicial branch declared them legal. 

The late hunger marches have re- 
ceived first page space in the press. 
But your excessive tax burdens did 
not come from these hunger marches. 
The marches which have brought us 
to the dire situation we now face were 
the marches of the lobbyists and direct 
action groups on our legislative halls. 
Every lobby, no matter how good the 
cause it represents, discredits repre- 
sentative government. Through such 
lobbies, as if it were in the silence of 
the night, there was created another 
board, another commission, another 
bureau, and your tax burden mounted 
accordingly. We call these hunger 
marchers radicals, but if ever the 
word radical is appropriate at all, it 
is applicable to the lobbies which have 
infested our legislative halls, state and 
national. 

When we deflate government this 
radicalism will cease. Let us not lose 
faith nor hope in these trying times. 
Your government is still under your 
control if you will have it so. 
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elcome to Los A 


AIL KIWANIANS: 
Greetings from afar! We wonder if 
you have heard that, along the latter 
part of June next, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional will hold its annual convention 
at El Pueblo de Neustra Senora Lz 
Reina de Los (plain Los 
Angeles to most of you). Such is 
the fact. And, as per custom, it de- 
volves upon our Los Angeles club to 


Angeles 


extend an invitation to all Kiwanians. 

There is a more or less ritualistic 
form for those invitations. We are 
quite familiar with them. So are you. 
As there is another thing we wish to 
say to you, may we not stipulate, by 
agreement, that each and all of those 
stereotyped expressions of “come and 
be our guests” are herein and hereby 
plainly, earnestly, genuinely 
expressed. Furthermore, our good 
friend, Professor Osgood Hardy of 
the Eagle Rock club, in the January 
issue of this magazine, sent you as a 
New Year's Greeting, the truly Cali- 
-“Senores! Cabal- 
leros! Su Casa.” Why repeat? As a 
matter of fact, fellows, we are pleased 
beyond words that you are to be with 
us this summer. Won't you let us try 


most 


fornia message 


to show it to you when you are here, 
instead of talking about it in advance? 

But that one thing above referred 
to:—we feel duty-bound to forewarn 
you as to the general nature of the 
affair to which you are invited. Head- 
quarters will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 
You will find it a first-class inn; ac- 
commodations ample, service satisfac- 
tory. It is there one’s thoughts should 
turn during serious moods. And these 
are serious times. It would surprise 
us not a bit to hear, during the con- 
vention, the oft-repeated, “Let us re- 
turn to Headquarters.” And so it 
should be. 

By the way, if any of you Kiwani- 
ans enjoy a game of golf, some of our 
boys might be induced to play guide; 
more than sixty all-grass courses to 
choose from, offering a wonderful va- 
riety in greens, hazards and fairways. 

A recent 
trotted him hither and yon, turned 
down our urging toward several as 
yet unseen attractions for a second 
all-day visit to Catalina Island. 
Everybody finds it enjoyable. A two- 
hour sail from Wilmington, with 
schools of flying fishes escorting you 


visitor, after we had 
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The Los Angeles Biltmore, Convention Headquarters, where general sessions will be held. 
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ngeles! 


By BEN C. SHELDON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles 


all the way; a rugged mountain island 
rising from the sea to greet you. You 
can spend a day—or several—about 
any way you choose. It’s a fisher- 
man’s paradise; you go after the big 
fellows, sword fish, tuna, barracuda— 
fish as long as you are tall. You 
would enjoy the bird-farm, or the 
fantastic submarine gardens, with 
strange green and red and golden fish; 
marine flora, beyond description; 
swimming, of course; an 18-hole golf 
course, a splendid casino jutting out 
over the bay. 

The trip to Catalina suggests many 
other “‘calls-of-the-open.”” Beaches for 
forty miles along the coast, sunny 
strands, bracing breezes, challenging 
surf. Then there are the amusement 
piers —a la Coney Island — five of 
them. We might possibly have time to 
visit the battle fleet in the harbor. 
Are you a yachtsman? Two fine yacht 
another one building—any 
number of boats, both sail and motor; 
but for a change, let us hustle off to 
the San Gabriel or San Bernardino 
mountains; three hours by auto to re- 
sorts or roughing-it camps at 6500 
feet elevation, four hours to perpetual 
snow; every sport that pine woods or 
mountain lakes can suggest (a day’s 
trip will take you to the high Sierras 
—where are those big trees, already 
there, some of them, when the shep- 
herds noted the Star of Bethlehem). 
And all this over modern paved or 
graveled highways which invite you 
on and still further on. 

Our winter play grounds, the desert 
stretches about Palm Springs and 
Indio, two hours away, will be too 
warm for your enjoyment in June. 
The Hoover Dam on the Colorado is 
a two-day trip; you pass through 
Death Valley, lowest spot on the con- 
tinent, lying within a few miles of 
Mt. Whitney, the highest point in the 
United States. Other sections have 
dams, though not the largest in the 
world, creating an artificial lake 115 
miles long. That thing looms big in 
the minds of Californians, for we 
have seen what our deep sandy soils, 
with our sunshine, to which have been 
added an artificial water supply, can 
do in intensified irrigated culture; a 
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high standard of country living, eco- 
nomically stable. You will have time 
for a drive through the sixty miles 
of orange and lemon groves; the acres 
of English walnuts may be glimpsed, 
avocado groves are noted along the 
road. Shall we run down Indio way to 
see the commercial date plantations? 

To many, the fascination of South- 
ern California’s old landmarks of the 
days of the Spanish padre makes spe- 
cial appeal. Some of the missions are 
sad wrecks, some have been restored 
as museums, some are still occupied 
as churches, as they have been con- 
tinuously since the days when John 
Hancock and other illustrious fore- 
bears were putting their signatures 
to famous documents. San Gabriel 
and San Fernando are the nearest, 
carefully preserved and used. Buena 
Ventura lies to the north, on the 
route to Santa Barbara, while down 
the coast San Juan Capistrano beck- 
ons with an allure all its own. 

You will find parks; but you have 
those at home. Possibly a visit to the 
splendid coliseum where the 1932 
Olympic games were held, or to the 
Southwest or Pony Express Museums, 
redolent with souvenirs of the period 
of Spanish occupation would be found 
time well spent. Perhaps also the 
two ostrich farms, or Gay’s Lion 
Farm, which raises African lions for 
circuses, zoos and motion picture 
work; or the alligator farm, with 
many large, trained specimens. One 
can go to the top of Mt. Lowe, 6000 
feet by street car, in two hours, and 
glimpse 56 cities lying below, a trip 
up nearby Mt. Wilson, with its as- 
tronomical observatory, recently the 
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Interior of the Shrine Auditorium, where the feature entertainment will be held. 


scene of some of the studies of 
Germany’s Einstein, is inviting. 

Are there educators and art lovers 
among our prospective visitors? Well, 
Californians will be most happy to 
show you, besides the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory and California “Teck,” 
a few other culture-creating institu- 
tions. Let’s go over to the Hunting- 
ton Art Gallery and Library, or to 
the Los Angeles Museum, to view the 
very complete collection of prehistoric 
remains, especially of Pleistocene 
mammals. The University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and near by, 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, are both institutions worth 
knowing, though only summer school 
classes will be in session during 
your visit. Not far away, the Oxford- 

















The famous Huntington Art Gallery in Pasadena. 


planned Pomona College and_ the 
Scripps College for women. Occidental 
College at Eagle Rock, Whittier Col- 
lege, Loyola University, La Verne 
College, Redlands University, are 
campuses well worth visiting. 

Some of you bankers or business- 
minded men may trot off on inspec- 
tion tours with like-minded local 
Kiwanians, but don’t let them bore 
you with statistics, and you need not 
be afraid of smiling at some of their 
strong statements (even though true) ; 
they are used to it. You will remem- 
ber, of course, that many of our fac- 
tories (5000 in the county, employing 
145,000 hands, annual output $1,300,- 
000,000) look like school buildings ; 
and when you miss the forest of 
belching smoke stacks, you will 
think of our electric and natural-gas 
power supply. Your local guide may 
talk about our industrial growth— 
worth remembering only that it is 
very diversified, well balanced, hence 
stable. He will speak of the harbor; 
you will note only that it is entirely 
man-made and growing fast. He will 
suggest a tour of the airports. Well, 
they’re worth while, nine of them, not 
counting the landing fields operated 
by aviation schools or testing grounds. 
And while you are about it, why not 
visit one or more of the internation- 
ally known airplane factories, such 
as the Douglass or Lockheed? Over 
near Riverside lies March Field, a 
federal training school. 

We have found by experience that 
we do not need to suggest to our 
guests a trip into Movieland. Like 
visiting Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
Angelus Temple, or Chinatown, we 
find the stranger within our gates 
making straight for Hollywood and 
the twenty or more motion picture 
studios. There is a real fascination 
in this huge business of professional 
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make-believe. Here seems to be the 
mecca of the artist, the showman, the 
writer, the musician, the character 
actor, the star and the extra girl, by 
the thousand. 

Well, just as an appetizer, won't 
that do? I’m afraid we might be ac- 
cused of boasting if I undertook to 
cover the subject thoroughly. There 
are a great many things down this 
way that loom large in our minds and 
of which we sometimes, perhaps, like 
to talk. We often think, not so much 
of the fact that our Los Angeles club 
is the mother club of the Pacific 
Coast (May, 1917), but rather of 
the fine colonized progeny to which 
she can proudly point. The whole 
coast, and especially this southland 
of ours, is thoroughly impregnated by 
Kiwanis, in clubs, in membership and 
in Kiwanis spirit. Perhaps that’s 


Courtesy Union Pacific and C. & N. W. Rys. 


one reason why Californians are so 
enthusiastic about their California. 
If this little suggestion that you 
seems to 
over-stress the idea of “pleasant 
time”—remember, please, that we 
consider it entirely superfluous to re- 
mind you of the serious work of the 
convention the opportunities for 
real service: for helpful contacts, for 
friendships made because of friend- 


“come down and see us” 


ships given. That is Kiwanis always, 
and you know that you will find it 
here as elsewhere. But as a sort of 
postscript—a bit of La Gniappe to 
our invitation to the convention itself 
——we are presuming herein to express 
the hope that you will have a happy 
time while with us. But come; that 
is the important thing. 
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San Fernando Mission, a relic of the Padres 
and early California history. 


We are glad that Los Angeles is 
to be privileged to play host to Ki- 
wanis International this summer; we 
are sorry that you will be with us for 
so short a time. We are glad in the 
knowledge that you will find a very 
genuine, a really Kiwanis welcome; 
we are sorry that this little letter falls 
so far short of an adequate expression 
of our desire that you come. 


At left: San Juan Capistrano Mission, se- 
rene and lovely, rich in charm of a romantic 
past. Below: Holiday scene on the Strand, 
Venice and Ocean Park. 
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Los Angeles County, California. 
Cities with Kiwanis Clubs shown in solid circies 
Points without clubs in open circles. 


Kiwanis — Round About Los Angeles 


ELEGATES and _ visitors to 
D the International Convention in 

June need have no fear that the 
natives hereabouts will wonder what 
Kiwanis is. They already know what 
Kiwanis is; for every community of 
importance has a thriving Kiwanis 
club. “Close-in’’ Los Angeles boasts 
seven of the “We-Build” clans. 

A glance at the accompanying map 
will tell the story—or most of it, at 
any rate. That part of the county 
area unadorned by Kiwanis clubs is 





mountainous. It is the playground of 
the Kiwanians who live in the com- 
munities marked as possessing clubs. 
The club count of the county is 45— 
all within a radius of a few miles 
of the city of Los Angeles, with the 
exception of the two or three “dis- 
tant” ones. 

Perhaps the Kiwanis content of Los 
Angeles county population is not of 
much significance to some folk, but 
it does have a decided bearing on the 
International Convention in June. For 


all these clubs feel that the conven 
tion is in a special sense their own 
convention. They are co-hosts of the 
convention, and rarin’ to go! For 
that matter, all the clubs of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District are co-hosts; 
but the nearby clubs feel especially 
hosty. 

At any rate, our 45 separate latch- 
strings are out, along with the other 
80 odd latch-strings in this district, 
inviting you to give a yank and 
walk in. They are counting on you. 
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THE ANSWER 


Dear Governor Archer: 


AM acknowledging 

herein your letter of 
December 14, making 
inquiry in regard to the 
International Conven- 
tion to be held in Los 
Angeles the last week 
in June, 1933. 

I note that you are 
coming by automobile 
and expect to make a 
vacation for yourself 
and family out of the 
trip. With particular 
reference to the various 








A temple in Bryce Canyon, reached via Cedar City, Utah. 


THE FIRST LETTER 


Hon. Wm. O. Harris, 
Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis International, 
Los Angeles, California: 


Dear Kiwanian Harris: 
AM planning to attend the Interna- 
tional Convention at Los Angeles in 
June of this year, and expect to bring 
my family with me. We shall drive a 
car, and see some of the sights as we 
come. We shall also expect to drive 


northward from Los Angeles to 
Seattle, and perhaps into British 
Columbia. 

Please refer this letter to some 


agency or individual who will send us 
information regarding the principal 
points of interest west of the Rockies, 
so that we may not lose time. This 
will be our first trip to the West, and 
we want to see everything possible. 
We shall have about six weeks for 
the entire trip. 

I enjoyed meeting you at the In- 
ternational Council meeting, and the 
family and I are looking forward with 
the most pleasant anticipations to our 
trip to California. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. ArcHer, 


District Governor, West 
Virginia District. 





cross - country routes, 
trails, and highways, I 
am asking an official of 
the Automobile Club of 
Southern California to write you more 
fully as well as to prepare an article 
on this subject for Tue Kiwanis 
Macazine. This article, written by 
one who knows and whose business it 
is to know, will describe the old Span- 
ish Trail, the Coast to Coast High- 
way, the Santa Fe Trail, the Lincoln 
Highway, the Arrowhead Trail, the 
Yellowstone Trail, the Columbia River 
Highway, the Canadian Highways, 
the Redwood Highway, together with 
the many attractions which one will 
contact along the way. 

Although, no doubt, many Kiwa- 
nians from your district and _ sur- 
rounding districts will come by auto- 
mobile, there still will be a Jarge num- 
ber interested in railroad routes. 
Many inquiries, no doubt, will come 
to your office and I would like to give 
you the benefit of such information as 
I have in order that you might guide 
them in the selection of an interesting 
itinerary. 

No doubt, those coming by train 
will enter the West through either the 
St. Louis or the New Orleans gate- 
way, routed over some one of the ma- 


jor lines which transverse the entire 


Southwest. Briefly, the points of in- 
terest on each of these transcontinen- 
tal routes are as follows: 

Coming in the southern way, 
through the enormous State of Texas, 
you will come to the Carlsbad 
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Two Letters and 
Their Answers 


Caverns in New Mexico, tremendous 
in their size and significant of the 
eternity of the ages. Crossing the 
Rio Grande from El Paso, you will 
enter the Republic of Mexico and here 
see the Mexican atmosphere in its 
most typical state. Coming on through 
the mountainous country of New 
Mexico and Arizona into the fertile 
fields of the Salt River Valley and 
down into the Imperial Valley, ap- 
proximately 200 feet below sea level, 
into the State of California. Then 
on through the famous Carisso Gorge 
to Agua Caliente and San Diego. 
Agua Caliente is the Monte Carlo of 
the North American Continent. 

Selecting a route further north, you 
will come through the bread basket 
of America—the rich central agricul- 
tural states—and down into the moun- 
tains of Indian lore and _ legend. 
(Albuquerque and its surroundings 
will prove interesting to those who 
are familiar with Indian history, 
traits, and traditions.) Then on 
across the Painted Desert and through 
the Petrified Forest of Arizona to the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, right 
to the brink of the enormous chasm 
in a Pullman car. You will appreciate 
the humor of George Ade’s statement 
when he said, standing on the brink 
of the Canyon, “At last I have found 
a place to throw my used safety razor 
blades.”” Thence on across the great 
desert country of the Colorado, break- 
ing through the Coast Range, through 
the famous Cajon Pass, through 
which Colonel Fremont entered Cali- 
fornia and through which the early 
Mormon settlers, by covered wagons, 
entered into the promised land, down 
through the great citrus empire of 
Southern California to the City of the 
Angels. 

Should you decide to go further 
north into the high altitude of Denver, 
the Garden of the Gods, Colorado 
Springs, the Royal Gorge, and Pike’s 
Peak, on to Salt Lake City, replete 
with its history and accomplishments, 
you will be rewarded at the latter 
point with a view of the great Mor- 
mon Temple and the Mormon Taber- 
nacle. Down through the mining 
country of Utah and Nevada you come 
to Los Vegas and Boulder City, the 
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site of the Hoover Dam. Along this 
route you will have the opportunity of 
visiting Bryce Canyon, the Kaibab 
Forest, and the North Rim of the 
Grand Canyon. 

Whichever route you select, you will 
find and receive very courteous treat- 
ment, excellent train equipment, and 
a friendly attitude of hospitality from 
Kiwanis clubs and others all along the 
line. 

On your return trip, you can select 
any one of the northern routes, which 
I have described more in detail in the 
enclosed copy of a letter I am sending 
to Trustee McGregor of Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

While you are here and immediately 
following the convention, you should 
visit the magic isle of Catalina, the 
Mission Inn at Riverside, Lake Ar- 
rowhead and Big Bear in the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, all of our beach 
resorts, Pasadena with its Hunting- 
ton Library, and Santa Barbara with 
its beautiful homes and natural set- 
ting. If ever an opportunity was pre- 
sented to Kiwanians for a combined 
convention and vacation trip, we are 
certain it is right now in connection 
with the 1933 Convention. 

With kindest personal regards, I 
am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. O. Harris. 


THE SECOND LETTER 
William O. Harris, 
Dear Bill: 
E of the New England District 
are looking forward to the In- 
ternational Convention in Los An- 
geles and, needless to say, with con- 
siderable anticipation. 

Many of them, having heard about 
the many attractions in your part of 
the country through over-enthusiastic 
sons—native and otherwise—have an 
intense desire to try out your honesty 
as well as your hospitality. We know 
California is made up of people who 
“formerly enjoyed life elsewhere,” 
but we want to know why. 

What has the West to offer to us in 
the way of attractions? How should 
we come—north, south, or around the 
Horn like the original Californians? 
Where can we go to rest and get back 
our good senses after four days of in- 
tensive convention program, listening 
to Roe Fulkerson tell his “funny” 
stories, and hearing you give the 999th 
version of that one speech of yours? 

Give me the dope, so I can talk in- 
telligently (give yourself a pat on the 
back) to our New England Kiwa- 
nians. 





Very sincerely yours, 


Ernest McGrecor, 
International Trustee. 














Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 


Along North Fork, Flathead River, Blackfeet National Forest, Montana. 


AND THE ANSWER 


Ernest F. McGregor, 
International Trustee, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Dear Ernest: 


HAVE your letter of January 4 in 

regard to the advantages of coming 
to the next International Convention 
at Los Angeles. Recognizing the large 
part which your New England States 
have played in the history of the coun- 
try, and realizing as well the small 
proportion of total area which it cov- 
ers, I can readily see why you would 
be interested in knowing how to get 
so far away from home. Your dis- 
trict, no doubt, will enter the West 
through the Chicago gateway. I will 
write to Dan Wentworth, Doc Ham- 
mond, and a few of the other Chicago 
boys and arrange for a truce in gang- 
ster activities long enough for your 
train to go through the city. 

Whichever of the transcontinental 
routes you have selected, you will 
come through the great agricultural 
states of the Union. You will see for 
yourself just how tall the corn grows 
in Iowa. If you select one of the 
Canadian routes you will go through 
the great wheat-producing country 
into the mountainous territory known 
as the Canadian Rockies. Here Jas- 
per National Park, Banff, Lake 
Louise, and the famous Fraser River 
country will prove a thrilling sight to 
those who come from the rock-ribbed 
hills of New England. 

The Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Milwaukee will take 
you across the Bad Lands of the Da- 
kotas, the stock grazing plains of 


Montana into the timbered country of 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. You 
will cross the Continental Divide in 
Wyoming and have access to the beau- 
tiful park of the Yellowstone, and 
Glacier National Park. 

The Union Pacific lines will take 
you across the corn belt of Nebraska, 
through the mining territory of Wyo- 
ming, and on to the country surround- 
ing the Great Salt Lake and on across 
the desert of Nevada, through Reno, 
Lake Tahoe, and finally, crossing the 
Sierra Nevada Range through either 
the Feather or the American River 
Canyons, down to that portion of Cali- 
fornia where gold was first discovered, 
following the trail of the Forty- 
Niners in a search for wealth and 
happiness. 

In the Pacific Northwest you will 
find many things of interest to your 
delegation—Vancouver and Victoria, 








Courtesy Southern Pacific Railway 


Bay of Avalon, Catalina Island 
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Courtesy Union Pacific and Cc. tf N. 


Mormon Temple and Tabernacle. 





Temple Square, Salt Lake City. 


in British Columbia; Mt. Baker, in 
Northern Washington; Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Puget Sound, Rainier Na- 
tional Park, the Columbia River 
Highway, and Portland, the City of 
Roses. You enter California 
through its most rugged passes, 
circling Crater Lake, Klamath Falls, 
beautiful Mt. Shasta and Mt. Lassen, 
down into Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Oakland and the Golden Gate. A 
short way farther south, the world 
famous Yosemite Valley, the Redwood 
Forest, and the Giant Trees of the 
Sequoia will welcome and inspire you. 
Down through the agricultural area 
of the San Joaquin, you cross the 
Southern 


will 


Tehachapi Mountains to 


California. 
While here, of course, you will see 
and enjoy our beach and mountain 


resorts, our missions, our schools, our 


Swift Current Lake, from veranda 


churches, and our institutions. 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railway 


Mount Edith Cavell motor road, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 
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Courtesy Southern Pacific ‘Reilwey 
Patio Royale Courtyard, New Orleans. 

As for your return trip (if you de- 
sire to go back to New England), you 
can select any one of the routes I 
have described more in detail in a let- 
ter to Governor Archer of the West 











~~ Courtesy fg i. se ae a 


Many Glaciers Hotel, Glacier National Park. 


Virginia District, a copy of which I 

am sending you herewith. I assure 

you, Ernest, when you stand either on 

top of Mt. Rainier or on the floor of 

the Yosemite Valley, or on the rim of 4 
the Grand Canyon or in the King’s 

Palace in the Carlsbad Caverns, you 

will get a new appreciation of the 
greatness of God and the insignifi- 
cance of a human being. 

Far be it from me to suggest to a 
Congregational minister that he 
should visit Tia Juana or Agua 
Caliente, in old Mexico. Purely as 
a precautionary measure, however, we 
are arranging with the San Diego club 
to have a supply of false mustaches, 
side-burns, wigs, etc., so that you and 
other Kiwanians might disguise your- 
selves and not run the risk of meeting 
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Royal Gorge, Colorado. Courtesy Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Lake Louise, glacier in background. 








Don’t be impatient, Ernest, or too 
anxious to get to Los Angeles, unless 
you have brushed up recently on your 
geography. You will have a real 
awakening when you begin to measure 
the distances of the West. Two hun- 
dred miles west of Omaha is a long 
way from Norwalk, Connecticut, but 
it is only half way to the Pacific 
Coast. 

I will appreciate it if you will pass 
this information on to the good Ki- 
wanians of your district and any other 
surrounding districts that might be in- 
terested. I apologize for writing such 
a long letter. I have not written one 
as long since I was in college, when 
I used to write home for money. 

- With kindest personal regards, | 
‘*? ou am, 











~~ Courtesy Canadian Pacific Ry. Very truly yours 
Harding International Good Will Memorial erected by Kiwanis International, Stanley Park, FS see : 
Vancouver, B. C. Britt Harris. 


one of your deacons who might be 
there for the same purpose as you. 

When you get to the Grand Canyon 
you will appreciate the derivation of 
the name which applies to the Indians 
of that territory. They are known as 
the Hopi Tribe of Indians, and his- 
tory tells us that they acquired their 
name through the utterance of each 
member of the tribe as he stood for 
the first time on the brink of the can- 
yon—‘‘Hopi don’t fall in.” 

The Bright Angel Trail to the floor 
of the canyon will no doubt appeal to 
you. You will appreciate its rugged- 
ness. Few people will believe that 
two Fords went down this trail and 
came back, but they actually did— 
Henry and Edsel. Orange groves and snowy peaks. Mt. San Antonio Range above Pomona. 








Courtesy Union Pacific and C. & N. W. Rys. 
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awaii— Land of Romance! 


A WONDERFUL VACATION FOLLOWING THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 


FTER LOS 
Angeles—Hawaii! Only five days 
away over the mighty Pacific lies the 
fairest group of islands under the 
American flag whose very 
names breathe romance—Oahu, Maui, 
Hawaii, Kauai—islands where the art 
of leisure is not yet dead and where 
kindly Hawaiian hospitality © still 
reigns. For those who have gathered 
from all parts of the United States 
to attend the Kiwanis International 
Convention at Los Angeles the oppor- 
tunity to extend their journey to 
nearby Hawaii is one which may come 
but rarely, so the suggestion that fel- 
low Kiwanians voyage together to 
Hawaii is a timely one. 

Hawaii in the summer is a delight 
that can only be savored by actually 
experiencing the varied charm that is 
the birthright of these lovely islands. 
Lying in semi-tropic seas, the cooling 
trade winds make possible the delight- 
ful summer temperature of Hawaii 
which averages during July 77.7 de- 
grees. With the freshness of the sea 
winds and a temperature more equable 
than that of most mainland com- 
munities during the summer months, 
Hawaii offers to the experienced vaca- 
tioner a summer coolness that cannot 
be equaled by any other semi-tropic 
land. The beauty of the tropics with 


islands 


the refreshing climate of the tem 
perate 


spring offers a combination 
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Lalent Village, Oshu—Model Hawaiien village where the 
time native ways still hold their own. 


By W. H. SELLANDER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of San Francisco 


that is probably unique in the realm 
of summer, while the profusion of 
flowers and blossoms during the sum- 
mer months makes this a particularly 
attractive season in which to visit 
Hawaii. 

To enlarge on the better known 
features of the Islands is perhaps 
superfluous, as Waikiki ranks with the 
Lido, Nice, and Deauville as one of 
the world’s smartest watering places, 
while Kalakaua Avenue is thronged 
with as cosmopolitan a crowd as is the 
Rue des Anglais. For sheer enjoy- 
ment or surfing and sunning, Waikiki 
offers, according to world travelers, 
more than any other beach in the 
world, and the memory of its bright 
days and glamorous nights will linger 
long after Diamond Head is far 
astern and the visitor to Hawaii is in a 
harsher clime, where sea and sun and 
sand do not combine in forming one 
of the most delightful playgrounds on 
all the seven seas. 

Honolulu itself is a _ fascinating 
melting pot of the Orient, the Occi- 
dent, and Polynesia, and from the 
colorful markets to the beautiful 
Manoa Valley where rainbows dip, 
the visitor finds a never-ending mix 
ture of the oriental with the native 
Hawaiian, the whole being superim- 
posed by American culture and cus- 
toms. There are no more loyal citi- 
zens vf the United States than the 
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citizens of Hawaii, and the oppor- 
tunity to meet and know the dwellers 
of the Islands is one which will add 
much to a visit to Honolulu. The 
cultures of the oldest of peoples blend 
with the modernity of the newest of 
nations, so that in the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands it is possible to find ancient 
China and up-to-the-minute America 
living side by side in perfect harmony. 

For the golfer there is the famous 
Waialae course between Diamond 
Head and Koko Head or the well 
known Nuuanu course of the Oahu 
Country Club on the road to the 
breath-taking panorama of Nuuanu 
Pali. Hailed by golfers as being the 
peer of any courses on the mainland, 
they afford the golfer the pleasure of 
playing under warm Hawaiian skies 
with the cool trade winds, keeping an 
even temperature hard to equal on 
mainland courses during the summer. 

For sightseeing, Oahu—the island 
upon which Honolulu is located— 
offers an infinite variety. The view 
from great Nuuanu Pali is undoubt- 
edly one of the most inspiring in the 
world and the circle tour of the entire 
island by motor is perhaps one of the 
most popular of any taken by visitors 
to Hawaii. 

The importance of the Hawaiian 
Islands from an economic standpoint 


is brought home to the visitor as he 
(Turn to page 140) 
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Riding a big one at Waikiki. Diamond Head in the background. 
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Driving to Los A\ngeles? 


S AN ORGAN- 
ization which numbers many _ thou- 
sand Kiwanians in its membership, 
and including a number of members 
in its employ, the Automobile Club of 
Southern California is keenly inter- 
ested in the Kiwanis International 
Convention to be held in Los Angeles, 
California, next June. The club is 
glad to extend to coming Kiwanians 
and visitors a cordial invitation to 
avail themselves of the free service 
which it will be pleased to afford 
them, either before they start west, 
or after they arrive in Los Angeles. 

If planning to come to California 
by automobile, the club can save them 
money, time and annoyance by direct- 
ing their journey westward from any 
point in America or Canada, or Mex- 
ico, to the place of meeting. By writ- 
ing to the Touring Information 
Bureau of the club, an automobile 
map of the United States will be 
mailed without charge to any in- 
quirer, and the shortest and best route 
to Los Angeles marked on this map 
from the locality where the corre- 
spondent lives. 

Should the intending Kiwanian or 
visitor have already selected a route, 
a letter of inquiry to the club’s bureau 
will bring him full and accurate de- 
tails, with maps, of his line of travel 
chosen. The four main coast-to-coast 
lines of travel are as follows: The 
Yellowstone Parks Highway, New 
York City west to Seattle, via the 
upper northern tier of states of the 
United States, and thence south to 
Los Angeles; the Lincoln Highway 
from New York City west through 
middle America to Omaha, Nebraska, 
and on to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
thence southwest on the Arrowhead 
Trail to Los Angeles; the National 
Old Trails Highway, from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard west through the central 
tier of the states of the United States 
to Kansas City, Missouri, and diverg- 
ing southwesterly to Los Angeles, and 
the Old Spanish Trail from St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, north to Jacksonville 
in the same state, and thence south 
along the southern border of states 
and through Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona and California to San Diego, 
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California, with a short four-hour trip 
over modern, paved highway to Los 
Angeles. 

All these routes have been changed 
to number by the federal government, 
but all confusion and delay can be 
avoided if intending visitors will 
kindly take advantage of the free 
services placed at their disposal by 
the Automobile Club of Southern 
California. Hundreds of other high- 
ways running north and south and in 
other directions connect with and 
cross these great cross-country thor- 
oughfares. For a motorist to plan a 
trip with the least expense to South- 
ern California requires expert knowl 
edge of the highways to California, 
and this knowledge the bureau has ac- 


quired during some thirty years’ 
traveling, charting and mapping 


every highway of importance in the 
entire United States. Not one penny 
of cost attaches to these aids, not 
even postage. 

On arrival here, all Kiwanians and 
all visitors to the convention are 
urged to make the club’s home offices 
at Figueroa and Adams Streets in 
Los Angeles their home, where they 
will be received and looked after in 
a spirit of true western hospitality. 
If motorists expect to either ship their 
ears here or reship them home when 
they return, either by boat or train, 
the club’s automobile forwarding de 
partment can save them substantial 


sums in this respect. All club facili- 
ties are available to the visitors with- 
out charge for the service. In addi- 
tion, the club’s outing bureau will give 
full and free information as to all out- 
door recreation available while those 
attending the convention are in South- 
ern California. 

Many motorists who have never 
been West before will naturally be de- 
sirous of seeing whatever of outstand- 
ing scenic or historic interest may be 
found along the routes they will drive 
over. In numerous instances, short 
side trips lead to sights which hun- 
dreds of visitors would be loath to 
miss. All such localities can be 
readily called to their attention in 
case they have the time to spare to 
visit them. 

So, too, where motorists expect to 
camp out along the route they take, 
the Bureau of Information can give 
them helpful advice as to how to pre- 
pare for camping, what precautions 
to take, etc. Do not hesitate to ask 
for full and complete information 
from the bureau, as it will be invalu- 
able to camping parties. 

Every state, city and town in the 
United States, our neighboring coun- 
tries of Canada and Mexico, as well 
as all foreign Kiwanians and visitors, 
are included in this tender of free 
services, and they are dependable, 
valuable and up to date. 





Headquarters Automobile Club of Southern California in Los Angeles. 
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A Plan for Farm Relief 


BY USING ETHYL ALCOHOL MADE FROM FARM PRODUCTS 


< LL PEOPLE ARE 


interested in the agricultural problem 
of today, and every one has heard 
numerous discussions concerning the 
solution of this problem through nu- 
schemes until 
surpluses, 


plans and 
brains are awhirl with 
visible supplies and economic rehabil- 


merous 


itation. 

The object of the plan I am to dis- 
cuss in this brief article is one which 
we feel contains the essential ele- 
ments of a sound farm relief program, 
namely, entire removal from market 
and visible supply the so-called sur- 
pluses and not placing the same in 
channels of foodstuffs, and also the 
simplicity of operation. 

The charge in the past that agri 
culture has not borne its share of the 
overhead cost is not present in this 
plan, and the fact that agriculture 
needs restoration of purchasing power 

if the entire nation is to make an 
economic come-back—is now so aca- 
demic as to admit of no dispute. 


The Plan 


I present a farm relief measure. 
In its simplest statement, that prop 
osition is this: That all petroleum 
products that may be used as fuel in 
internal combustion engines, shall be 
adulterated 10 per cent by volume 
with ethyl alcohol, made from agri- 
cultural products grown within the 
continental United States. Ethyl al- 
cohol can be made from any, or all, 
agricultural products. 

This country uses approximately 
17 billion gallons of fuel yearly which 
comes under our definition, 10 per 
cent of which would be 1,7000,000,000 
gallons, which is the amount of al- 
cohol we would need to make from 
your products. Translated into corn, 
this would mean a market for approxi- 
mately 680,000,000 bushels; trans- 
lated into wheat, it is about 750 mil- 
lion bushels, or almost one-fourth of 
the corn crop, and over seven-eighths 
of our wheat crop. 

Here is the most important point in 
our proposition: Instead of asking 


farmers to reduce their crops and the 


number of acres under cultivation, 
here is a chance for them to at least 
maintain, if not increase, their pro- 
duction and know that even in the face 
of this increase they can sell their 
products at a much higher price than 
they are now receiving. 

We must bear in mind also that if 
we are to save agriculture and the 
prosperity of our nation, we must pro- 
tect the equities in our farm land. A 
farm which is mortgaged has fixed 
charges which must be met. Even if 
it is not mortgaged, there is still the 
fixed charges of taxes, and in order 
that these fixed charges be met, the 
farmer must produce everything that 
he can, not only for his own sake, but 
for his creditors, as well. 

This plan opens the greatest mar- 
ket ever offered to agriculture in al] 
time. It is an outlet that far exceeds 
the export market even in war times. 
We will not attempt to predict to 
what level it would raise prices, but 
it would at least put us upon an im- 
port instead of an export basis, and 
would, therefore, add to prices the 
amount of the tariff. 

The greatest amount of corn ever 
exported from this country was in 
1922, when 176 million bushels were 
exported. Here is a market that will 








T arecent meeting of the Kiwanis 

Club of Bloomington, Illinois, 
this plan was discussed in detail. The 
club adopted a resolution endorsing 
the plan for diluting motor fuels with 
ten per cent alcohol made from farm 
products. Copies were sent to all the 
members of the Illinois legislature 
and to members of the House and 
Senate Committees on Agriculture at 
Washington. Congressman Homer W. 
Hall of the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois has drafted a bill and 
will soon propose that the plan be 
enacted on a national scale. The plan 
has already received a great deal of 
national publicity. Mr. Beshers dis- 
cussed the plan over the NBC net- 
work of 73 radio stations on Feb- 
ruary 11, 
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absorb about four times as much. 
When we exported 176 million bushels 
of corn, it went to over $1.00 per 
bushel. 

This plan will in no way depend 
upon foreign markets for the disposal 
of our surpluses. Foreign nations 
everywhere are raising barriers to 
trade, whether in agricultural or in 
dustrial products. When we realize 
that that market is gone and forever 
closed to us, and turn our attention 
and effort to our domestic market and 
develop it as we might, we will find 
much more security, much more sta- 
bility, than foreign markets ever 


afforded. 
Will lt Work? 


Many of us will ask the question: 
How do you know that this plan would 
work? That is a very reasonable 
question. There are now 14 countries 
which are protecting their agriculture 
in this manner—countries which even 
now are importing agricultural as well 
as petroleum products, and they have 
been doing this for a number of years. 
To know whether it works or not, you 
have only to look at the prices which 
their farmers are receiving today. I 
will mention only two instances be- 
cause of lack of time. The French 
farmer is now receiving $1.38 per 
bushel for wheat, while in Germany 
hogs are selling for $7.00 a hundred. 
Germany’s dilution is 25 per cent, and 
has been at this point almost con- 
stantly since the war. 

There are several very good reasons 
for choosing the 10 per cent dilution. 
In the first place, if it were any 
greater, it would be impossible for us 
to produce the agricultural products 
on our present acreage to meet the 
demand. Also, the mixtures which 
range between 10 and 15 per cent 
seem to be the most ideal so far as 
performance is concerned in our 
present motors—meaning elimination 
of carbon, compression knock, and 
giving maximum acceleration. 

Mixtures which do not exceed those 


which we have described may be used 
(Turn to page 138) 
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EN as a sex are dumb. 
A Kiwanis wife told me so, and I am inclined to 


believe her. 

There are few better examples of their dumbness than 
my experience at the Kiwanis party at which this bright 
and good natured woman told me about masculine dumb- 
ness. It was a dinner dance, and we all had a lot of 
fun—especially me. I had the fun because I am a man 
and dumb. 

In the first place, they seated me beside a good looking 
and clever Kiwanis wife at dinner. We had not met, 
and when I was introduced and the meal began, she was 
most kind and gracious. She seemed very much interested 
in me and asked one or two questions about myself, my 
work, my life, my aims and ambitions. 

There couldn’t have been more than half a dozen ques- 
tions, but they pulled the trigger and I fired at that 
woman the story of my life. I was on my favorite sub- 
ject. I talked to her about myself all through that dinner. 

At the dance after this dinner I met another pretty 
and clever woman. In just a few moments’ conversation, 
she led with her right and knocked me for the count of 
ten. She said that I must lead an interesting life, and 
would I mind if she looked at my palm? 

I gave her my meat hook and she began to tell me 
about myself, my artistic abilities and my great love for 
beauty. She told me that I was generous with money 
and yet wise enough to keep enough for myself. She 
had the seventh son of a seventh son born with a caul 
beaten both ways from the Jack. 

If she had had a tent and a scarlet petticoat, she 
would have made a grand Gypsy. She was a wow of a 
palmist and, being a man and dumb, of course I was 
delighted to have a pretty woman hold my hand and talk 
to me about myself. You notice that the topic was the 
same. My dinner partner let me discuss myself, while 
this second woman discussed me herself. 

As for me, I ate it up! What an interesting subject! 
With two pretty women to talk about me, and me to 
help them talk about me, was I happy? I fell for it like 
a kitten falling for a catnip ball. Those two clever 
women must have laughed up their sleeveless gowns. 

After the lady of the palms began to devote her atten- 
tion to some other fatuous male who wanted her to talk 
about him, I fell into conversation with the third bright 
woman of the evening. 

Her husband was president of the Kiwanis club in that 
town, and she told me that she heard little else but 
Kiwanis, and that he did little else but Kiwanis. It was 
Kiwanis day and night at her house. I told her it was 
very fine of her to give her husband for such noble, 
unselfish service as he was rendering in Kiwanis, and 
she threw her head back and laughed heartily. 

I had been very serious, so I demanded to know what 
she was laughing at. She said it was my use of the word 
“unselfish.” Then she went on to explain and left me 
wondering, as I am hoping to leave you. 

She said that she had two sons, aged ten and twelve. 
She added that when one of them came to her and offered 
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to run down town on some errand, she knew before he 
was through, he was going to add that while he was down 
town, he might as well buy a fish line, a skate strap, a 
kite string or something of the sort, and that he needed 
a dime to get it with. 

She added that her husband’s unselfishness was just 
like that of her small boys, and just as laughable. 

Then she told me that at Christmas time her husband 
always goes out to a boys’ home and gets four boys. 
He brings them in to town the day before Christmas and, 
with his two boys, they get into the car and the seven 
of them drive out into the country with an ax and cut 
down a Christmas tree. They bring it back and put in 
the day setting it up, wiring it and hanging on the glass 
balls and other ornaments, all of them working together. 

After dinner, he takes the six boys to the community 
Christmas tree sponsored by the Kiwanis club, where 
there are presents on the tree for all six of the boys. 
With his wife’s assistance, he puts presents on the tree 
for all six of the boys, just as good gifts for the boys 
from the home as for his own boys. In the morning 
when the six of them begin hammering on the door, he 
wakes up giggling and as happy as they are, and takes 
them downstairs to breakfast and the big Christmas 
distribution. 

Unselfish! She laughed heartily at the idea. She said 
it was the most selfish thing in the world, because he had 
more fun than any boy in the crowd! She said he fondly 
believed he was doing it so the boys could have a lot of 
fun, but it was most apparent that he spent fifty or a 
hundred dollars on those six boys at Christmas time 
because he had a grand time doing it. 

She laughed at the whole idea that Kiwanis renders 
unselfish service. She said that Kiwanians are a lot of 
grown-up boys having the time of their lives fussing 
around with under-privileged children. Big Brother 
plans, getting out the vote, helping the farmers and 
all that. 

She said that Kiwanis reminded her of a club her boys 
had in their gang which dug caves in the woods and 
played pirates and Indians and cooked things over a 
camp fire and swore brotherhood and undying affection, 
with now and then a real good fight! 

She phoo-phooed the idea that there was anything un- 
selfish about it and insisted that they were all just play- 
ing and having a good time. She said men were really 
nice, but dreadfully dumb. They liked to do fine things 
for children, the town and the whole community, but they 
did them because they were inherently nice, and like all 
nice people, they got a lot of fun out of being good if 
they could be jolly and have a good time while they were 
being good! 

Mind you, I’m not saying that she was right! She 
and the other two women I met that night did make me 
realize, however, that men are plenty dumb. Maybe she 
is right about this unselfish service. I know I have fun 
helping kids and others less fortunate than I am. 

Maybe she is right. Maybe it is a sort of selfishness. 
I am a man and too dumb to know. What do you think? 
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The Eirma Plan 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, WORKS OUT PLAN TO HELP BUSINESS, 
TAXPAYERS AND SALE OF TAX ANTIPICATION WARRANTS 


N EVANSTON, 
Illinois, a plan has been put into 
effect by the Evanston Independent 
Retail Merchants Association with 
the unanimous approval of the City 
Council and with the codperation of 
one of our banks, a plan which has 
proven successful in helping local 
business men, taxpayers, and the city 
in general. It is called the “Eirma” 
plan, this being a coined word taken 
from the first letters of the name of 
this association and already it has re- 
ceived a great deal of national pub- 
licity. 

The plan is very simple. The asso- 
ciation issues certificates which look 
like a cross between regular paper 
money and a bank check. The asso- 
ciation has entered into a “trust agree- 
ment” with one of the banks, whereby 
the bank receives the certificates and 
certifies across the face of each Eirma 
dollar certificate that there is on de- 
posit in the bank one dollar of United 
States currency to secure payment of 
this certificate. This really makes the 
Eirma certificate a certified check for 
one dollar good at any Eirma mem- 
ber’s place of business, and is so 
treated in the regular exchange of 
trade, change being given where the 
sale is less than one dollar. 

These dollar certificates are sold to 
city officials, city employees, and the 
general public, and for every Eirma 
dollar certificate “sold,” one dollar in 
Eirma savings stamps must be pur- 
chased by Eirma members in order to 
cancel each certificate. Each cer- 
tificate has fifty spaces on the back. 
Everyone circulating these certificates 
must affix one two-cent Eirma savings 
stamp purchased from the association, 
in the space provided for, then cancel 
the stamp and put the certificate back 
into circulation again. The money 
received by the association for these 
stamps must equal the amount of 
Eirma dollars sold. The money re- 
ceived from the sale of Eirma savings 
stamps is invested in the City of 
Evanston Tax Anticipation Warrants. 
These warrants are placed in trust in 


the bank and can only be disposed of 


or offered for redemption upon proper 
action by the Board of Directors of 
the association. 

When the fiftieth holder of the cer- 
tificate has put on the fiftieth stamp 
that certificate is canceled and the 
regular U. S. dollar on deposit in the 
bank is paid out in exchange for it. 

The Tax Anticipation Warrants or 
the proceeds from the sale or redemp- 
tion of these warrants are distributed 
to each merchant or business man in 
direct proportion to his purchase of 
Eirma savings stamps as of date of 
issue, without interest. The outstand- 
ing value of the Eirma Dollar Cer- 
tificate is that every one is backed by 
one dollar of United States Currency 
deposited “in trust” with our bank. 

The whole thing started last August 
when some 200 local business men and 
women organized the Evanston Inde- 
pendent Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. In promoting retail sales, prizes 
were awarded every two weeks, con- 
sisting of Eirma certificates, which 
were good in regular exchange of trade 
at Eirma stores, shops and offices. 
These certificates required that the 





Kiwanian Jans, “Pete” to all who 
know him, is a business man of Evans- 
ton, Illinois. He served as a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the I-I District in 
1926 and 1927 and was chairman of 
the district Committee on Kiwanis 
Education in 1928. He is author of 
the plan described in this article. 
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holder sign his or her name on the 
back of the certificates which were 
used similarly to bank checks. Spaces 
for twelve signatures were provided 
for on each certificate before the cer- 
tificate was canceled. From the use 
of these certificates as prizes, came 
the Eirma Dollar Certificate and the 
Eirma Saving Stamps. 


City Seeks Help to Sell 
Tax Warrants 


For the past three years, City and 
School Tax Anticipation warrants 
have contributed to the cause of busi- 
ness depression in Evanston. These 
warrants have no collateral value at 
the banks and every merchant, doctor, 
dentist, lawyer, business institution, 
and many of our citizens have in- 
vested in these warrants beyond the 
amount that the individual or firm 
could use in the payment of their 
respective taxes. 

Eirma’s plan was to purchase these 
warrants out of earned profits from 
increased business in homeopathic 
doses, hardly noticeable to the cash 
register. 

For the small business man the plan 
may rightfully be termed a self-in- 
flicted savings account because out of 
every dollar sale in which an Eirma 
dollar certificate is used two cents is 
put into savings through the purchase 
of City Tax Anticipation Warrants. 

Everything is being done to keep 
our city from resorting to paying its 

(Turn to page 138) 
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A NEW GOLD RUSH 


wagons, with all their earthly belongings including 

the necessary rifle and treasured Bible, made their 
difficult way westward in search of gold. Some made 
the perilous trip by boat around Cape Horn. A not too 
large percentage of these folks, harrassed by hostile 
Indians, torn and weakened by storms and sickness, ar- 
rived in the land of their dreams—California. 


[" the days of Forty-Nine, sturdy pioneers in covered 


Some found the precious metal they sought at so great 
a price in effort and sacrifice. Others found opportuni- 
ties even more valuable than gold. Many settled in the 
state and made of it a land of real opportunity. There 
were greater things than even gold to be found in Cali- 
fornia. The newcomers discovered that the rich soil 
could be used to greater advantage than digging it up 
and blasting it to pieces in search of the yellow metal 
and that the streams were worth more for irrigation than 


they were for sluice boxes. 


It’s a far cry from the land that the Forty-Niners 
sought and found to the great state of California today 
where there are 129 functioning, worth-while Kiwanis 
clubs working and helping to make their communities and 
their state and nation more valuable to mankind. What 
a transformation has been wrought in the eight and a half 
decades which have passed since the gold rush days of 
49. 

But another gold rush to California is scheduled for 
June of this year of 1933. It will be a “rush” of Ki- 
wanians and their wives and other members of their 
families to the same Pacific coast state. These folks will 
not seek the heavy, dull colored metal that urged on the 
Forty-Niners. They will seek the gold of friendship, of 
fellowship, of service opportunity, of inspiration. As 
the nuggets of precious metal lured the old timers to Cali- 
fornia so will this other wealth urge forward the Ki- 
wanians next June to the Pacific fringed state of the far 
west. They will attend the Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International being held in Los Angeles, 
June 25 to 29, and seek there these precious human and 
spiritual values. 

How changed will be the means of transportation in 
this new gold rush of 1933. There will be no covered 
wagons and their discomforts. Modern automobiles will 
be the transportation used by men of today. Trails will 
not have to be made through uncharted country. These 
travelers will be guided by auto maps to concrete and 
other “all-weather” highways that will make the trip 
easy for the motorist. The greatest trains of the great- 
est railway systems in the world will comfortably convey 
the visitors to and from this land of gold. There will be 
no hostile Indians seeking the life of the travelers by 
arrow and bullet. The Indians in 1933 will also be new 
and transformed Indians. They will be busy selling 
blankets and pottery and baskets and silver ornaments to 


Canal, the Coast and the Great Lakes for those who are 
water-travel-minded. 


When our Kiwanians at last reach Los Angeles and 
look to the mountain peaks of our International conven- 
tion they will say as did the Forty-Niners, ““There’s 
surely gold in those hills.” However, they will not have 
to dig and wash to get the precious nuggets. The re- 
fined bullion will be there waiting for them. 


The General Convention Committee under the chair- 
manship of John F. S. D’Aule has long been busy in 
planning for the convention as only California Kiwanians 
can. All arrangements will surely be carried out in the 
best possible manner. The hotels will offer excellent 
modern facilities. The meeting places will be exceptional- 
ly fine. There will be an unlimited wealth of the choicest 
hospitality. The host plan by which clubs in the Los 
Angeles area are to act as the hosts of various district del- 
egations is a new feature that will make for delightful 
fellowship and lasting friendships. 


The program of the convention has long been well de- 
veloped by the International Committee on Convention 
Program of which Luther M. Feeger is the chairman. 
The last details are now being shaped up. The slogan 
of the convention—“Westward to Los Angeles—United 
in Kiwanis’’—is significant and appropriate. On Sunday 
evening there will be the Religious Musicale and on Mon- 
day evening All-Kiwanis Night both of which events will 
be held in the Hollywood Bowl, a beautiful and inspiring 
setting for such occasions. The main entertainment 
feature on Wednesday evening will be held in the Shrine 
Auditorium. There will be exceptional provisions for 
the entertainment of the ladies and other social features 
for all. All sessions of the convention and the Presidents 
Reception and Ball Tuesday evening will be held in 
the Sala De Ora of the Los Angeles Biltmore. On Mon- 
day and Wednesday afternoons there will be the oppor- 
tunity for sharing views and discussing methods and prob- 
lems in club administration and the fields of International 
objectives respectively. Tuesday afternoon there will 
be a general open forum providing further opportunity 
for the presentation of Kiwanis information and the dis- 
cussion of matters by the delegates and members. Mes- 
sages in keeping with the slogan will educate and inspire. 
Following the convention the International Golf Tourna- 
ment will be held on Thursday afternoon. 


The gold of fellowship and Kiwanis knowledge and 
inspiration surely awaits the Kiwanians who join the 
new gold rush of 1933. “Westward to Los Angeles— 
United in Kiwanis.” 
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Maintenance of Adequate Educational 
Facilities—c Special Kiwanis Objective 


INETY THOUSAND 
business and professional men, Ki- 
wanians, who have no direct connec- 
tion with schools, and who are no more 
interested than any other thinking 
group should be, have adopted this 
special objective for the current year: 
“Maintenance of Adequate Educa- 
tional Facilities.” 

Public schools have been in exist- 
ence for 270 years. Today the public 
is interested in them as never before. 
Taxes are unbearable, and even con- 
fiscatory. When the taxes on a prop- 
erty exceed the revenue that is con- 
fiscation. Such taxes kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. Taxes on a 
number of properties today not only 
exceed the income, but actually exceed 
the price at which the owner would 
gladly sell. 


Shall We Go Back 270 Years? 

Taxpayers singly, and in groups, 
are scrutinizing every item of the tax 
bill, seeking relief. Almost the first 
item, because of its size, is the cost of 
public education. The cost of schools 
has doubled each decade since 1890. 
The press voices its disapproval. On 
the street can be heard rumblings of 
discontent. The unprecedented pop- 
ular vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was not so much a tribute to his per- 
sonal popularity as it was a protest 
against the mounting cost of govern- 
ment. Will there be a similar protest 
against public schools? Shall this 
rising tide be permitted to sweep us 
back 270 years to those primitive days 
when parents themselves educated 
their children? If so, only those able 
to pay would receive an education. 
That is unthinkable in a land of equal 
opportunity. 

The prime duty of every board of 
education is to maintain fair and just 
proportions and to stem this rising 
tide against the schools, lest irrepar- 
able damage be done. How? On the 


one hand by balancing school ex- 
penditures to meet the shrunken tax 
dollar, and equally important to see 
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that the children get their just pro- 
portion of this same tax dollar and no 
less. School boards must eliminate 
every extravagance, and justify the 
expenditure of every penny. In the 
old spend-thrift days, prior to 1929, 
attempts were made to have the school 
house rival in luxury the finest home 
in the district. That’s wrong. The 
school budget must be reduced to the 
lowest point which will not sacrifice 
essentials. The second duty of every 
board of education is to take the 
public, by whom and for whom the 
public schools exist, into complete 
confidence. The public should know 
the real facts, all of them. The public 
should know whether the budget has 
been cut to the bone. But the public 
must also be reminded that today is 
the only chance the present crop of 
children will ever have. Depression 
or no depression, the essentials of an 
education must be given all children. 
Why? Because it is cheaper. 


School Costs vs. Prison Costs 


The laws of most states and prov- 
inces prescribe that children between 
the ages of five and eighteen shall be 
kept in school. Does the public know 
that this costs about $100.00 per child 
per year? Does the public know that 
it costs $300.00 a year to keep a man 
in prison? The United States spends 
a billion and a half dollars on its 
500,000 prisoners annually, and only 
two and a half billion on its 26,000,000 
school children. Educated men and 
women do not often find their way 
into penitentiaries. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but ask any social 
worker, any police official, any war- 
den, any judge, and he will tell you 
that the youngster who has had a 
decent chance to train his mind is not 
apt to become a law breaker. Young- 
sters who break off schooling are by 
long odds the most likely candidates 
for the underworld. Public schools 
are our best preventive against crime 
and amazingly cheaper than our penal 
system, which is not prevention at all. 


Let us blue pencil our school budgets 
since we must, but in the interest of 
true economy let us take a long look 
ahead. Let us be sure that our young 
people have their just share of what 
we have to spend. 

If the public does not know what 
modern education is doing for its 
future citizens the progress made in 
the last 270 years may be swept away, 
to the irreparable detriment of the 
children of today, and to the ever- 
lasting shame of this muddling gen- 
eration. 

Let us consider the duty of every 
board of education in cutting the 
budget. Cost can be reduced, either 
by reducing the number of pupils, or 
by the amount spent on each pupil. 
To lessen the number of pupils would 
mean the repeal of our compulsory 
attendance law. Compulsory educa- 
tion added hundreds of thousands of 
pupils to our elementary schools. In 
1900 there were a little over a half 
million high school pupils in the 
United States. Today there are over 
four millions. 

Those figures tell the real reason 
for the mounting cost of education. 
Elementary enrollment more than 
doubled, and high school enrollment 
increased twelve fold in the past 
thirty years. Not only are there more 
pupils, but the more pupils there are 
the more diversified should be the 
curriculum. The more the program is 
adapted to individual needs the more 
it costs. But to abolish compulsory 
education is unthinkable. The United 
States and Canada are sold on com- 
pulsory education. No argument is 
needed. In paring the budget, there- 
fore, boards of education must lower 
the cost per pupil. How? By cut- 
ting out the non-essentials. And here 
our difficulties begin. We live in a 
moving age. What was adequate in 
times gone by is woefully inadequate 
today. The statement is frequently 
heard: “Cut out the fads and frills.” 
Who is to say which is a fad? Who 
will define a frill? The following 
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have been called “fads and frills”: 
music, drawing and art, kindergartens, 
school doctors, dentists and nurses, 
physical training, manual training and 
domestic arts. 


What About Music? 


Does music justify its place and 
cost in the curriculum? Don’t ask 
me. I am just as apt to stand at 
salute when the band plays “Annie 
Laurie” as when it plays the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Ask a_ music 
teacher and she will say “yes.” Ask a 
politician and he will say “no.” Whom 
are we to believe? Why not ask dis- 
interested witnesses, school superin- 
tendents who have spent their lives in 
the study of these problems? 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh schools says: “If any 
subjects of the school curricula are 
to be suspended, certainly they should 
be subjects established hundreds of 
years ago, and not subjects so vital 
in meeting a real need in American 
life as public school music.” 

Miss Florence Hale, past president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, said recently, ‘Music is to be 
rated second only to English, and 
could not be dropped without serious 
loss to our children.” 

Dr. William Lorenz said that group 
musical activity constitutes one of the 
best possible safeguards to mental 
health, and one of the finest forms of 
mental hygiene. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, former United 
States Commissioner of Education 
said: ‘Sooner or later we shall not 
only recognize the cultural value of 
music, we shall also begin to under- 
stand that after the beginning of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, music 
has greater potential value than any 
other subject taught in school.” 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Let the 
love of literature, painting, sculpture 
and above all, music, enter your lives.” 


What About Drawing? 


Men and women far wiser than I 
maintain that art and drawing are 
essential. All agree that with more 
leisure time on their hands people 
will need cultural subjects more than 
people ever needed them before. With 
the new industrial order such subjects 
should loom large in the curriculum. 


The Kindergarten? 


Ah! “There’s a frill,’ you say. Is 
it? Kindergarten methods have revo- 
lutionized teaching in the primary 
grades. Kindergartens do more than 
any other agency to bring parents 
close to the schools. The lack of 
coéperation and understanding be- 
tween parents and schools is the cause 
of many of our present troubles. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of econ- 


omy, suppose we eliminate the kinder- 
garten? What do we save? The laws 
of many states and provinces pre- 
scribe that school facilities be pro- 
vided for children over five years of 
age. If there is no kindergarten most 
of them will clutter up the first grade. 
In schools without kindergartens, 
53.37 per cent of first graders have to 
repeat the year. They start off their 
school career maladjusted and with 
inferiority complexes. In schools with 
kindergartens only 9.1 per cent of 
first grade pupils repeat the year. 


Health Measures 


What about school doctors, dentists 
and nurses? Why not let the parents 
eare for their children’s health and 
save the school board’s money? 

“Out of 772 children in two schools 
in Ventnor, New Jersey, 300 have im- 
paired vision,’ reported the medical 
examiner last year. The nurses had 
the time of their lives in persuading 
parents to correct poor vision after it 
was pointed out to them. Unless cor- 
rected, these children, many of them, 
become costly repeaters because they 
see indistinctly. Out of these same 
772 children, 205 have hard wax in 
their ears. Without proper diagnosis 
many would have been called dum- 
mies, just because of impaired hearing. 
And it costs $100 to repeat the year. 
Every child absent costs the school 
district money. How much cheaper it 
is to detect contagion early rather 
than to let it spread and multiply 
absentees. To abolish medical super- 
vision is poor economy in dollars and 
cents, and you can spell cents either 
way. 

What about physical training? Is 
this a fad? The war taught this 
tragedy: Out of 6,000,000 men ex- 
amined, 1,300,000 were physically 
unfit. In the old days we got along 
without physical training. In the old 
days there were logs to split. Edu- 
cators agree with President Hoover 
that such desirable traits “as health, 
self-control, fair play, tolerance, char- 
acter, leadership and neighborliness”’ 
are developed by supervised play. 

Some years ago Dr. Poffenberger, 
Professor of Psychology at Columbia 
University, said that all one could do 
to insure children active brains was 
to keep them physically fit and in 
school. 

Dr. Charles Mayo wrote: “Every 
other hospital bed in the United 
States is for mentally afflicted, insane, 
idiotic, feeble-minded or senile per- 
sons. That’s wrong. It is worry that 
breaks down the brain, not work as 
such. Mental health is dependent 
upon physical health. A well organ- 
ized program of recreation will not 
prevent all mental ills; but what 
better prevention is there than the 
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forgetfulness of self, the joy of re- 
newed vitality, derived from whole- 
some recreation?” 

“Manhood and womanhood, not 
scholarship, is the first aim of educa- 
tion.” “What shall it profit us to 
have great mental acquisitions without 
health to enjoy them?” 


Manual Training and 
Domestic Science 


Finally, what about manual train- 
ing and domestic arts? Economists 
agree that out of this depression will 
come shorter working hours and more 
leisure time. Isn’t it therefore im- 
perative to teach children to make 
their leisure hours more profitable? 
Manual training and domestic arts 
help children find their proper voca- 
tions. How many men and women 
are square pegs in round holes! 
America’s greatest need today is a re- 
turn to home life. Let us not forget 
the Children’s Charter, a notable 
document that came out of the White 
House Conference during these days 
of the depression. It propounded that 
every child has a right to an education 
which through the development of his 
individual abilities prepares him for 
life, and through training and voca- 
tional guidance prepares him for a 
living which will give him the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction. 

These are the seven so-called “fads 
and frills” of elementary education: 
music, drawing, kindergarten, school 
doctor, physical training, manual 
training and domestic arts. Which 
one or ones shall be abolished? Do 
you remember the poem: “Which shall 
it be?” Poor John and his wife had 
seven children—seven hungry mouths 
to feed. Rich Robert wrote: “I will 
give 


A home and land while you shall live 
If in return, from out of your seven 
One child to me for aye is given.” 


“Which shall it be? Which shall it be?” 
I looked at John—John look’d at me. 


And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not give one child away. 


Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to the One in Heaven. 


Some Ways to Reduce 
School Costs 


Now where are we? We have 
agreed that school costs must be cut, 
not by limiting the number of pupils, 
but by cutting the cost per pupil. We 
have failed to agree on what are fads 
and what are frills. Can the cost be 
cut without curtailing the curriculum? 
Can it be kept intact, or nearly in- 
tact? I think so. How? 


1. Prevent the diversion of school 
(Turn to page 189) 
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The perpetuating of century-old 
dances and the improvement of 
Indian arts and crafts have been 
brought about by the Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial Association, 
many directors of which are 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Gallup, and its successful achieve- 
ments as a result of untiring 
work over a period of twelve 
years. 








Indian pueblo. 


The Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial 


By FRANK S. LAWRENCE 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Gallup, New Mexico 
T GALLUP, tend the Los Angeles Convention and besides the finest authentic collection 


New Mexico, the “Indian Capital of all others who may take their vaca- of Indian arts and crafts displayed 
the United States,” there is presented tions later are urged to keep this un- anywhere. Here, at first hand, you 


each year during the latter part of usual occasion in mind. see the wonderful Navajo rugs, de- 
August, a most unique and interesting The ceremonial consists of the signed and woven by the women of 


attraction, an all-Indian Ceremonial, bringing together in one place, of all this remarkable tribe, these gorgeous 
participated in by all the tribes living of the spectacular dances of the many rugs being known to all lovers of 
in the Southwest, of which Gallup is tribes; creating keen competition in artistic efforts. Not to be outdone, 
the center. Kiwanians who will at- their very unusual games and sports the Navajo men are famous silver- 





Exhibition hall at Gallup, New Mexico. Several hundred thousand dollars of handicraft are in this exhibition and every article is a work of art. 
Made entirely by hand by the Indians of New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma, as many as 30 different tribes 5 Sas represented. Note the Navajo 
Indian sand painting in the foreground made from sand from the Painted Desert 
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Hopi, Zuni and Navajo Indians in dancing dress. 


smiths, taking silver in its crude form 
and fabricating it into the most at- 
tractive jewelry, table silverware and 
other articles of merit. Beautiful 
basketry is made by members of the 
Hopi tribe, who are also well known 
for their famous Snake-dance. Ex- 
quisite and artistic pottery is exhibited 
by the many Pueblo tribes including 
the Zuni, Hopi and San Ildefonso. 
Agricultural and stock displays are 
made from the many reservations. 
Truly remarkable are the exhibits of 
the work done in the various Indian 
schools where some five thousand chil- 
dren are receiving valuable training. 

This ceremonial given in the won- 
derful natural setting of the great 
out-of-doors embraces all the beauties 
of the surrounding hills, nothing ar- 
tificial or theatrical to mar its en- 
chantment. For three days and nights 
one tribe after another enters into 
friendly competition in a never ending 
program of dances and sports. The 
dances are given by the Indians in 
native attire, using their finest 
jewelry, feathers, beads, buckskins 
and furs. The dances are very sacred 
and religious to the Indian and to the 
spectators these dances are the most 
amazing and spectacular events pre- 
sented anywhere in the world, which 








Perfect Zuni pottery. 


broad statement of fact, is vouched 
for by many world-wide travelers. 

The ceremonial is given annually 
under the supervision of members 
from the Gallup Kiwanis club. The 
President of the Association is Horace 
Moses; Program Director, Homer 
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Kiwanian Lawrence, the author of this 
article, is publicity director of the 
Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial 
Association. 





Kiowa dancers. 


Powers who was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Southwest District of Kiwanis 
last year; and many other men, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club take active 
parts on the various committees. 

Gallup, New Mexico, is still one 
of the interesting frontier western 
towns that you read about, but it is 
quite modern, with good hotels, 
garages and first-class motor camps. 

Many very interesting trips are 
within a day’s motor ride from Gallup, 
comprising the Grand Canyon, Petri- 
fied Forest, Painted Desert, Mesa 
Verde National Park with its hun- 
dreds of pre-historic ruins, Canyon 
De Chelly with its century-old cliff- 
dweller ruins, Inscription Rock, ice 
caves and many other points of at- 
traction including numerous Indian 
villages and reservations. 

Plan your next vacation to this 
“Land of Enchantment,” visit these 
historic places. 

The Gallup Kiwanis club extends to 
all Kiwanians and their friends a 
hearty welcome to visit this “Land of 
Enchantment,” especially during the 
time of the Indian Ceremonial, which 
is held annually on the last Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of August. 
Full particulars will gladly be given 
on request. 











An Indian pueblo scene. The small cone-shaped structures are ovens. 
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Perfect balance in the Zuni tribe. 
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The City of Angels 
UNE in Los Angeles. Waving 
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/ “| tks id palms and orange blossoms. Snow 
\ a capped peaks looking down on bath- 
ing beaches thronged with swimmers. 
Olives and peaches. Hollywood, the wonder city. 
Pasadena the beautiful. Thousands of miles of scenic 
highways. The Breakfast Club and the Hollywood Bowl. 
Bill Harris and Greta Garbo. Kiwanis at its perfection. 
A program second to none in the life of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The largest Kiwanis convention in the history 
of the organization. Scenic trips unparalleled. Pike's 
Peak and the Grand Canyon. Lake Louise and Banff. 
Salt Lake City and the Yellowstone. The land of the 
Forty-Niner. San Francisco and Old Mexico. 

These are but a few of the attractions offered by the 
International Kiwanis Convention in Los Angeles in 
June. To attempt to give detailed descriptions of these 
and many other reasons why every Kiwanian in the 
United States and Canada should attend this convention, 
would take up this entire issue. It is the opportunity of 
a lifetime to have a wonderful scenic vacation and won- 
derful Kiwanis inspiration. 

The Program Committee and the Committee on Con- 
vention Arrangements at Los Angeles have worked 
diligently and are now rounding into shape a week of 
real Kiwanis joy in this marvelous California city. 

The California-Nevada District has had district con- 
ventions as large as some of our International Conven- 
tions. This district has come in hundreds to conventions 
on the Atlantic Coast. Now that their opportunity has 
come to return Eastern hospitality, they will be sure to 
have at their International convention the largest attend- 
ance of any convention in recent years. 

A Kiwanian who misses this convention is sure to miss 
the most interesting and inspirational convention in many 
vears. It is sure to be a big success, and will be an even 
bigger success if every club in the country has repre- 
sentation. It is not too late to organize an On-To-Los 
Angeles Group in your club. 

«70 
Some day we may learn that when we invent a 
cigarette machine to do the work of a hundred men, 
we throw out of employment one hundred cigarette 
smokers who can no longer buy the products of 
the machine. Some day, maybe! 


Where Is Your K? \\ 
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HE success of any Kiwanis club \ 
depends upon the achievements of ~ 
its membership. The only standard 
by which Kiwanis excellence can be 
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measured is the actual good done by the club in its 
community. 

Generally a Kiwanian wears his emblem on his left 
lapel, almost immediately over his heart. This is where 
it should be. Kiwanis accomplishment is a matter of 
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making a man’s heart beat in time and in tune with the 
work of his hands in his club. Each under-privileged 
child made happier, each farmer brought into closer un- 
derstanding with his city neighbor, each bit of business 
ethics betterment, each increase in better citizenship and 
each bit of vocational guidance or boys and girls work, 
means one more sympathetic heart beat for those less 
fortunate than the Kiwanian who wears his button where 
it belongs. 

Alas, there are Kiwanis belt buckles in existence! 
Some badly advised manufacturers have produced an 
emblem which is suitable only for that Kiwanian, or 
rather, that member of a Kiwanis club, whose sole in- 
terest is in the luncheons of the organization. These 
so-called knife-and-fork Kiwanis members are few and 
soon lose interest. They have missed the real spirit of 
the organization, which springs not from the stomach or 
the pocketbook, but from a heart which beats in response 
to every call from some one less fortunate. 

The last few trying years have thinned the ranks of 
Kiwanis less than they have those of most organizations. 
Many men have passed from our ranks through force of 
circumstances. ‘Those who are Kiwanians at heart will 
rejoin us in better times. But those few who wore their 
Kiwanis emblems on their belt buckles will never be 
among us again. 

These men are little loss. Mere numbers never made 
a Kiwanis club. It is that old guard who have been 
tried by the fire of the times, and that new group who 
have come full of enthusiasm, which make the aggressive, 
achieving group which constitutes Kiwanis today. This 
group is the nucleus around which will be built the 
Kiwanis of the future. This is the group which never 
has and never will figure in membership turnover. 

All praise to those splendid men with Kiwanis buttons 
over their hearts, and shoulders to the wheel. 
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Who aspires to be the wealthiest man 
in the cemetery? 


Your Epitaph 
OMER CROY amused himself 


for several years asking celeb- 
rities to write their own epitaphs. 
The collection he has published and 
called “The Last Word.” They run all the way from 
serious lines to Dorothy Parker’s “Excuse my dust!” 
Few men have had the questionable pleasure of writ- 
ing their own epitaphs or obituaries. These are of little 
value, anyway, as they are only sentiments dictated by 
kindly and prejudiced members of one’s own family. 
But when a man passes out of the life of the town in 
which he has lived, there will be an obituary and an 
epitaph which are not written by prejudiced people. His 
obituary will be his reputation as a citizen; his epitaph 
will be written by his own life in the minds of the 
people of his community. 
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Few of us can hope to be famous enough to have our 
reputations live beyond the lives of our contemporaries. 

But to every man there comes an opportunity to make 
such an impression on the life of his community that his 
reputation will be remembered as long as there lives in 
his town one man who knew him. 

No organization, no set of objectives, no code of civic 
virtue has ever been devised which offers a better oppor- 
tunity for the civic conscious man than Kiwanis. The 
chance is there. The men who take advantage of it get 
all there is of joy in Kiwanis. The men who neglect it 
miss infinite pleasure in this life and pass on less re- 
gretted and make less impression on the people among 
whom they live. 

Croy will get a lot of amusement out of his book. But 
every man who lives writes his epitaph in the minds and 
hearts of the people around him, and his memory is 
cherished or he is forgotten, not by his clever words, but 
by his good deeds. 
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Desert Island Population 


SA 

pewter LEVER hostesses are helping 

+ guests entertain themselves by 

>) <-_-—s giving them pads and pencils and 

asking them to write down the names 

of the ten public characters they would take as com- 

panions if they were to be wrecked on a tropical island 
for life. 

After this list has been completed and the winner 
decided by popular vote, a second list is proposed. The 
guests write the names of the ten public characters they 
would like to have banished to a desert island for life, 
thus relieving the world of them. 

If the membership of your Kiwanis club was asked 
to prepare two such lists and the names were to be 
selected from the club membership, on which list do you 
suppose your name would appear? 

Would you be one of those selected as a companion 
because of your geniality, your resourcefulness, your 
personality and your activity? 

Would you be one of those selected for the second list 
because you are of little value to the club and it would 
be better off without you? 

These questions are not asked seriously, because there 
are no Kiwanians eligible for the second list. There is 
no man in any Kiwanis club who is not there with the 
idea that he finds in Kiwanis a golden opportunity to do 
something for the town in which he lives. 

But as an amusing stunt, the two lists offer splendid 
opportunity for all members of a Kiwanis club to realize 
Bobbie Burns’ wish to see ourselves as others see us. In 
all good humor and good fellowship, it would be amusing 
to know who would like us for companionship and why, 
and who would like to be rid of us. 
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The devil finds work for idle hands to do—jigsaw 
puzzles, solitaire and crossword puzzles 
for example. 
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Seeing Is Believing 
DUCATORS are discovering that 


the eye takes in impressions 
faster than the ear, and that these 
visualizations are more lasting than 
the impressions made on the brain by sound. 

For these reasons, the use of the stereopticon and 
the moving picture are daily increasing in schools, from 
the primary department on through to the higher 
branches of learning. 
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Committee chairmen who are speaking before their own 
clubs on the work of their committees, can well profit by 
this information. The presence at a club meeting of one 
crippled child who has been made to walk again, creates 
more interest in under-privileged child work than the 
most eloquent address on the subject. The presence of 
a group of farmers at a club meeting is far more interest- 
ing to the membership than all the talk which can be 
delivered on farm problems. 

Whenever it is possible, the committee chairman who 
has the program for his committee should let the club see 
the work being done. When the work cannot be brought 
to the club, it is often possible to take the club to the work. 

The under-privileged child film obtainable at Inter- 
national Headquarters has met with a splendid reception 
in every club where it has been exhibited. With the low 
cost and easy operation of the small amateur moving 
picture outfits, it is possible for clubs to make and exhibit 
pictures of much of their own work. There are few 
clubs without a member who delights in operating one of 
these small moving picture outfits of camera, projector 
and screen. He will be glad to make and exhibit the 
pictures at a cost of only the film, which is not expensive. 
This also makes a permanent record of the work. 

In one club the moving picture amateur recorded the 
portrait of each member of the club passing in review. 
As the years go by, this film will increase in value. 
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In a battle of tongues, a woman rarely 
holds her own. 


Step Carefully 


HAT a mess we have made of 

the world! Fifteen years ago 
the allied nations were professing 
blood brotherhood and were willing 
and did lay down their lives for each other. Side by 
side their flags waved in a cause they all believed was 
right, and side by side they stood facing the fire of the 
enemy’s gun. 

Then came victory and the gladness of armistice, and 
renewed pledges of peace and brotherhood. 

The war is over and the bills are falling due, and 
today we find those blood brothers almost at swords’ 
points over dollars. Where fifteen years ago we were 
one on a principle, today we find ourselves at odds over 
interest. 

Civilization is at low ebb. Every nation involved feels 
that it is in the right. Some have acted one way and 
some another. Regardless of right and wrong, the im- 
portant thing is that some mutually satisfactory solution 
come of the war debts. 

The spiritual value of friendliness is greater than the 
material value of dollars. 

With no thought of taking sides, Kiwanis and every 
other organization should see to it that its influence is 
thrown on the side of peace and harmony, not on the 
side of radicalism and hatred. 

There are enough things to cry over in the condition 
of every nation involved, without making these repara- 
tions a source of rancor and hatred. Moderation, tolera- 
tion, getting the other fellow’s viewpoint, and a serious 
attempt to pay where possible and extend credit where 
payment is not possible, should be the object of every 
thinking man, that peace and amity may be maintained 
between those nations so recently allied in one com- 
mon cause. 


_y 
JUSTICE 
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How They Do It in Texas 


AY OVER 
on the western side of the Gulf of 
Mexico so far south that if your arm 
were long enough you could reach over 
and shake hands with the folks in 
south Florida, is situated the beautiful 
Texas city of Corpus Christi. In this 
city there exists a Kiwanis club, 
which in its enthusiasm to give to 
other localities those things which Ki- 
wanis had brought to Corpus Christi, 
sponsored and built in the city of 
Sinton some 30 miles away, another 
Kiwanis club. The nearest other club 
to Corpus Christi was 156 miles away 
in San Antonio. 

The Sinton club was built in 1928 
and it flourished, helped make Sinton 
a better place in which to live and 
improved the welfare and morale of 
its citizenry. But as can sometimes 
happen the Sinton Kiwanis club in the 
middle of the summer of 1932 ceased 
meeting. When fall came around the 
club did not resume its meetings. 
Corpus Christi, some felt, had lost its 
Kiwanis friend and neighbor. The 
club sponsored by Corpus Christi Ki- 
wanians seemed to have passed rather 
completely out of the service club 
phe, © °:>'* 

(The stars mark the lapse of about 
three months. ) 

It is now January 2, 1933, and the 
new president of the Corpus Christi 
Kiwanis club, “Andy” Anderson says 
he figures that there isn’t anything 
wrong with Sinton. “It’s a good 
town,” says Andy. “It has lots of 
good folks in it. It’s our neighbor. 
The folks in Sinton are entitled to 
their Kiwanis club and we in Corpus 
Christi are entitled to our Kiwanis 
neighbor. Besides we sponsored this 
club and if its in trouble it is up to 
us to get them out. We were careful 
to recommend that a club be built in 
Sinton; let’s do something about it.” 

“Andy” likes to have his boys work 
(one of the many reasons he is a good 
president) so he called to him one 
Clinton R. Holoman, last year’s chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, 
a past president and a go-getter. 
“Clint, you are chairman of the Inter- 
Club Relations Committee for this 
year. In order to have relations with 
some other clubs we have to have one 





Left to right: Secretary A. 
Anderson, Corpus Christi; Clinton R. Holoman, 
Inter-Club 





nearer than 156 miles. Let’s get Sin- 
ton back. As a matter of fact let’s 
be the first club in the Texas-Okla- 
homa District to rehabilitate or to 
build a club.” 

“O. K.?” asked Andy. 

“O. K.” answered Clint. 
was that. 

But Clint did not go at it hit or 
miss. He called some of the others 
into consultation and they worked out 
a plan. The fact that the plan was 
overwhelmingly successful makes it 
seem reasonable that it can be offered 
as suggested procedure to other clubs. 

Remember — Corpus Christi spon- 
sored the Sinton Kiwanis club. The 
Sinton club ceased meeting. Corpus 
Christi accepted the responsibility to 
Sinton, to the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, to Kiwanis International and to 
itself. Here’s what they did. 

Clint Holoman, chairman, called 
into conference Vice-President Russell 
Fitch, Curtis Clark, Ben Ligon, for- 
mer secretary and Ralph Devine, 
present secretary. They went to Sin- 
ton and made a survey of conditions. 
Of course they were not filled with 
optimism when they returned. There 
is nothing provocative of much op- 
timism in the survey of a community 
where Kiwanis has ceased to function. 
But the folks in Sinton promised they 
would send ten men to Corpus Christi 
as guests of the club at its next -meet- 
ing. The names of 26 former Ki- 


And that 


D. Aikin of Sinton; President J. E. Dodson of Sinton; President W. R. 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 











hairman of the Corpus Christi Committee on 
Relations. 


wanians and interested citizens were 
secured by this committee. This was 
the first step. 

Then President Andy wrote a per- 
sonal letter of invitation to each of 
these 26 men and he urged that each 
of these invite one more. There were 
no strings to the invitation. They 
were to be guests of the Corpus 
Christi club. Then Secretary Devine 
arranged an _ especially attractive 
“Sinton Day” luncheon notice and 
this notice was sent to each of the 26. 
When Clint’s committee was in Sinton 
ten promised to attend. Sinton sent 
15 to this meeting. 

Lieutenant-Governor Ratcliffe came 
clear from Weslaco, in “the valley,” 
186 miles, to prove to Sinton that the 
district was mightily interested in 
them and the prospects of the reor- 
ganization of their Kiwanis club. 

Now comes a third step. After the 
meeting these 15 men met with the 
Board of Directors of the Corpus 
Christi club and then and there was 
set up a temporary organization. It 
looked as though Sinton Kiwanis club 
were coming back. 

The fourth step took place in Sin- 
ton. The 15 men who were at Corpus 
Christi held a meeting, with no one 
present outside of Sinton and they 
decided to start the Kiwanis club of 
Sinton back to functioning. Of course 


they wanted the men of Sinton, all by 
(Turn to page 143) 
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Columbus, Mississippi, Scholarships 


Mississippi, has from its begin- 

ning, been diligent in codperating 
with the state authorities, the faculty, 
and the students in every forward 
movement of the Mississippi State 
College for Women. This college, 
supported by the state, for the higher 
education of women, offering varying 
courses in liberal and fine arts, 
sciences, education, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, music and com- 
merce, is developing into a great 
women’s university, to which come 
girls from every county in the State 
of Mississippi and from other states. 
This college is affecting the daily life 
of the people of Mississippi most 
profoundly. 

The Kiwanis Club of Columbus 
has maintained scholarships for 
worthy girls with records of 
achievement. The accompanying 
photographs are portraits of the 
girls who have won these Kiwanis 
scholarships. Except for the three 
holding scholarships at the present 
time, the others have graduated and 
are now holding positions of honor 
and usefulness and the present 
holders of scholarships are measur- 
ing up to the standards of their 
predecessors and are constantly re- 
flecting credit upon Kiwanis. 


xis Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 





The Mississippi State College for 
Women is the oldest state supported 
women’s college in the United States. 
The president of the college is Dr. 
B. L. Parkinson, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Columbus. He be- 
lieves that one of the best ways for 








The information contained in this 
article is supplied by Hon. Charles 
Garnett, charter member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Columbus, Mississippi; 
Dr. B. L. Parkinson, President of the 
Mississippi State College for Women 
and a past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Montgomery, Alabama, a di- 
rector of the Columbus club in 1982; 
and secretary T. C. Billups. 


Elizabeth Richards Elsie Norris 





the Kiwanis club to make its motto, 
“We Build,” most effective is to give 
scholarships to worthy students. 

The relations between the com- 
munity of Columbus and the college 
are cordially reciprocal to the end 
that mutual helpfulness is promoted. 
In the establishment and maintenance 
of these relations the Kiwanis club has 
been an important and vital factor. 
The club’s activities in both the fields 
of civic and collegiate interest have 
merged these interests into one com- 
mon cause and the unity of codpera- 
tive spirit has redounded to the wel- 
fare and progress of both. 

The following letter to T. C. Bil- 
lups, secretary of the Columbus club, 
indicates the way these girls appre- 
ciate these Kiwanis scholarships: 

“IT just wish I could meet in- 
dividually every Kiwanian in the 
United States and tell each one 
how the very essence of the Ki- 
wanis principle of service has been 
demonstrated by the scholarship 
activities of the Columbus Kiwanis 
club. I feel as the Ancient Mariner 
did when, ‘He stoppeth one of 
three.’ He had a story to tell, and 
so have I. Never yet have I met 
a friend with the ‘K’ of service in 


his buttonhole that [ have not been 
(Turn to page 143) 
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International Committee Suggestions 


MEMBERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Charles S. Donley 


Chairman, International Committee on 


Classification and Membership 


HE best time of the year to develop 
Las membership of Kiwanis clubs is 
throughout the whole year. Some clubs 
follow this plan but the majority do not. 
Under International supervision, three 
districts—Carolinas, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—in 1932, planned and exe- 
cuted an intensive Membership Develop- 
ment Plan. It was more or less of an 
experiment. No one was just certain 
what would come from it. Here is just 
what happened: 

The Carolinas started on this develop- 
ment plan with 2,744 members, and when 
completed it had added 534 members; 
West Virginia 1,518 members, and when 
completed, added approximately 285 
members; Pennsylvania, 6,122 members, 
and when completed 6,946 members. 
Based on this experiment and on the 
further fact that a post-study of the 
plan convinced the present committee, 
as well as International Headquarters, 
that it was practical and workable, it 
was presented to the International Coun- 
cil in November and accepted by a large 
number of the district governors. 

At this time we are pleased to report 
that twelve districts are working on the 
intensive membership development plan. 

There is no place in Kiwanis for 
“drives”-—“campaigns” as we generally 
know them—but there is a definite place 
for a plan of membership development 
that continues for only a short period. 
The committee have watched the differ- 
ent kinds of efforts; those which were 
for a year or for three years, or which 
mean a sustained membership. Some 
clubs succeed under those plans, but 
only a few. There is something in the 
nature of American effort, and it is not 
unwholesome, which calls for intensive 
work. Membership development lends 
itself readily to such a plan. We hope 
to see every district in Kiwanis Inter- 
national active, before thirty days ex- 
pire, in the kind of Membership Develop- 
ment Plan that we are writing about. 
Complete details of this plan were hand- 
ed to all district governors at the In- 
ternational Council and as explained and 
testified to there, such a plan, when car- 
ried into effect, is very near a cure-all 
for club ailments. It increases attend- 
ance; vitalizes activities; cures the finan- 
cial problem; clears up the work of the 
club Classification and Membership Com- 
mittee, and when followed out as_ the 


plan calls for, it does nothing more than 
in a very simple way fill up your classi- 
fications and in the same way that you 
have always done. 


THE UNDER- 
PRIVILEGED CHILD 


By Robert N. Hamblen 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child 

HE Kiwanis Under-Privileged Pro- 
bel as inaugurated in 1932 and as 
continued throughout succeeding adminis- 
trations has now reached almost unbeliev- 
able proportions. It is the aim of the 
present International committee to build 
this structure higher and stronger upon 
the firm foundation already laid and with- 
out any break in the continuity of the 
program. We therefore sent a bulletin 
to all club presidents on March 1, stress- 
ing the following points: 

“Keep in mind that International’s first 
‘Objective’ for 1932-33 is, ‘Personal Ser- 
vice to Under-Privileged Children.’ 

“Get firmly fixed in your mind the defi- 
nition of an ‘Under-Privileged Child’ and 
the definition of ‘Personal Service,’ both of 
which are clearly given on the first page 
of our official pamphlet, ‘Program of 
Personal Service for the Under-Privi- 
leged Child.’ 

“Make sure that your club has an ade- 
quate Under-Privileged Child program 
properly manned by an efficient, active 
and enthusiastic Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. 

“In case your club does not have such 
a program, make a survey of your com- 
munity and determine how your club may 
best function for the good of under-privi- 
leged children because Kiwanis believes 
that any community that is large enough 
to support a Kiwanis club is bound to 
have its under-privileged children, and it 
is up to us to find them. 

“If your club has not already seen it, 
arrange through International Headquar- 
ters for a showing of “The Under-Privil- 
eged Child Moving Picture Film’ which 
was prepared by last year’s committee. 
This is a very interesting and inspiring 
film and members and their wives will 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

“Finally stress above all, the ‘Personal 
Service’ part of your program.” 


—o— 
ATTENDANCE 
CONTEST, 1933 


By Claude A. Dock 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Attendance 


HE rules for the Attendance Contest 

for 1933 have been sent to all club 
presidents. The contest period covers the 
calendar year 1933, Period “A” extending 
from January 2 to September 9 and from 
November 20 to December 380, and the 
intensive Period “B” comprising the ten 
weeks from September 11 to November 18. 


Kiwanis leaders agree that attendance is 
the most vital factor in producing any 
club’s interest, vigor and effectiveness. A 
NEAR PERFECT attendance of the 
members of any club makes possible the 
securing of the higher type of speakers, 
obviates the necessity of apologizing to 
those contributing to your program, and 
strengthens the position that Kiwanis 
holds as an organization through which 
communities express themselves on prob- 
lems affecting that particular community 
life. 

A careful record of the attendance of 
some 80,000 members is being kept in the 
“Big Book” at International Headquar- 
ters. At the end of 1933 your committee 
expects to find that its estimate of at least 
a five per cent increase in attendance has 
been greatly exceeded and that we may 
say “Well done” to all for your Kiwanis 
loyalty. 

ew 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Lawrence W. Wheelock 
International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance 


Chairman, 


HE committee has recently sent to all 

club presidents a bulletin urging the 
appointment of club Committees on Voca- 
tional Guidance, and enclosed a list en- 
titled “Supplementary Suggestions on 
Different Phases of Vocational Guidance 
Activities.” These supplementary sug- 
gestions are separate mimeographed arti- 
cles giving detailed and specific sugges- 
tions concerning at least one method of 
just how each activity may be conducted. 
Committee chairmen or others interested 
in vocational guidance may, upon request, 
obtain copies of any of these supple- 
mentary suggestions from International 
Headquarters. 

Kiwanians can render a great service in 
supplying information about vocations as 
a basis for an individual to decide his 
own future. Kiwanis Vocational Guid- 
ance is intended to supplement the work 
of the schools as the basic source of vo- 
cational guidance and most of our work 
must be done in codperation with the 
school authorities. 

The committee is at present organizing 
a Vocational Guidance Speakers’ Bureau 
through which to make available informa- 
tion concerning those qualified to address 
Kiwanis clubs on vocational guidance. 
Most of the speakers listed will be glad 
to come for their traveling expenses. 
Within a short time we hope it will be 
possible for clubs to apply to the chair- 
man of their district Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance for suggestions concern- 
ing speakers. 
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WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


MID-WINTER Conference of the 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
was held at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, January 3-4. It was 
one of the best meetings of its kind ever 
held in the district. Past International 
President John H. Moss, International 
Vice President Joshua L. Johns, District 
Governor Alexander Wiley, Immediate 
Past District Governor William F. 
Faulkes, Past District Governors Bert F. 
Zinn, Harrison U. Wood, Norton J. Wil- 
liams and Paul F. Neverman, District 
Secretary Melvin H. Sater, District Treas- 
urer Henry J. Rogers and Lieutenant- 
Governors Ivan D. Wright, Minert C. 
Dickoff, Glen V. Rork, Charles W. John- 
son, Clarence F. Whiffen, J. Riley Stone, 
Robert M. McDonald, John S. Addison, 
J. M. Qualy, Dr. Kenneth A. Swartz, and 
William J. Riley were in attendance. 

The district convention held in Madison, 
amended the District By-Laws, requiring 
all clubs in the district to be represented 
at this meeting by its president and secre- 
tary. As a result forty-four of the sixty- 
six clubs were represented by their presi- 
dent and secretary, and other clubs by 
members of the clubs. District Governor 
Wiley presided at all of the general con- 
ferences. 

The report of retiring District Governor 
Faulkes showed the district to be in good 
financial condition and that by adopting 
the membership plan suggested by Inter- 
national and putting it into effect during 
the year 1932, there had been an actual 
gain in membership. 

The district governor's banquet was 
held in the evening of January 3. Past 
International President Moss acted as 
toastmaster and International Vice Presi- 
dent Johns installed the new district offi- 
cers. Dr. John A. Lapp, of Chicago, de- 
livered the principal address of the eve- 
ning, his subject being “Social Justice.” 

All members attending the conference 
were luncheon guests of the Milwaukee 
club. District Governor Wiley gave an 
inspiring address. 

In addition to the reports of the chair- 
men of the several committees and a dis- 
cussion of the Objects, Objectives and 
Administrative Policies and Special Ob- 
jectives by the chairmen with the aid of 
past district governors, Judge Henry 
Graass gave a splendid talk on “The Spirit 
of Kiwanis,” and Dr. John R. Denyes con- 
tributed a fine message on “The Future of 
Kiwanis.” 


International Vice President Johns 
spoke at the fellowship luncheon on Tues- 
day, his subject being the first Object. At 
the suggestion of District Governor Wiley, 
the conference adjourned after the lunch- 
eon to attend the funeral of Emil Hokan- 
son, Immediate Past President of the 
Milwaukee club, who was accidentally 
killed in an automobile accident. “Emil,” 
as every one knew him, was an outstand- 
ing Kiwanian in the district and had 
served his club for many years in different 
capacities. He was chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of his club when the 
International convention was held in 
Milwaukee. 

The district Executive Committee voted 
to create a new committee to be known 
as the “Committee of Past District Gov- 
ernors” and instructed the chairman of 
the Laws and Regulations Committee to 
prepare the proper amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the District Convention to be 
held in Escanaba, Michigan, during Au- 
gust. This committee is to consider all 
matters referred to it by the district Ex- 
ecutive Committee or the district gov- 
ernor, and to advise with the committee or 
district governor whenever called upon. 

The thing now uppermost in the minds 
of all members of the district is the In- 
ternational Convention to be held in Los 
Angeles in June. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


SPLENDID lieutenant - governor's 
training school was held in Fort 


Worth, Texas, at the Blackstone Hotel, 
late last year. The meeting was called to 
order by District Governor Walter L. 
Morris. In addition to the various lieu- 
tenant-governors, Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor L. D. Hudson, District 
Secretary-Treasurer George M. Merrill 
and Past District Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul R. Chamberlain were in attendance. 

Many outstanding problems filled the 
day’s agenda and the following conclusions 
were reached as a result of this fine 
meeting: 

The First National Bank of Fort Worth 
was designated as the official depositary 
of all district funds during 1933. Enid, 
Oklahoma, was selected as the convention 
city for 1933. District Governor Morris 
appointed Durwood H. Bradley of Lub- 
bock, Texas, to replace O. B. Burnside 
on the Budget Committee. It was de- 
cided the district bulletin, Ki-Notes, be 
sent to each member in the district, that 
it be published every other month or six 
times a year, and that the matter of dis- 


tribution of it be turned over to the dis- 
trict governor and district secretary- 
treasurer. C. H. Kayler, T. G. Napier 
and Genie Perkins were appointed as an 
auditing committee for the district books. 
All district checks will be signed by the 
district secretary-treasurer and counter- 
signed by the district governor. 

District Governor Morris requested each 
lieutenant-governor to accept a quota of 
one new club in his division during 1933 
and that they ask in turn each club in 
their division to set a quota of new mem- 
bers. A thorough discussion was had on 
the regular monthly reports of each club 
and on visitations of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors. Lieutenant-Governors F. O. Sey- 
mour and T. G. Napier were appointed 
as a committee to interview the Enid 
delegation regarding the date for the 1933 
district convention. 

Remarks by Immediate Past District 
Governor Hudson and Past District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Chamberlain concluded 
the meeting. 

The following day, a fine meeting of the 
district Board of Trustees and presidents- 
elect was held. International Trustee H. 
G. Hatfield was in attendance and con- 
tributed a splendid message. The meeting 
was called to order by District Governor 
Morris. Many interesting talks and dis- 
cussions filled the day’s program. 

At noon ten divisional luncheons were 
held, presided over by the lieutenant- 
governors of the respective divisions. 

A dinner-dance in the evening climaxed 
the meeting. Clubs from all sections were 
invited and a splendid program was ar- 
ranged. Kiwanian Virgil Buzard of the 
Fort Worth club presided. Invocation 
was pronounced by Dr. J. W. Johnson of 
Fort Worth and a singsong was conducted 
by Frank S. Naugle, also of Fort Worth. 
Lieutenant-Governor S. Joyner Cole of 
Amarillo responded to the address of 
welcome by Marvin H. Brown, Sr. of 
Fort Worth. Immediate Past District 
Governor and Mrs. L. D. Hudson were 
presented with a gift by Past District 
Governor L. A. McDonald in behalf of 
the district. In addition to special music, 
dancing followed the dinner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERY successful meeting of the 

Pennsylvania District Board of 
Trustees, under the direction of District 
Governor James A. Logan, was held in 
Harrisburg, January 8-9. The conference 
was opened with an Executive Committee 
meeting and continued throughout the 
afternoon and evening. 
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The following morning the Trustees’ and 
Club Officers’ Conference was formally 
opened. International Trustee Herbert A. 
Moore, Immediate Past District Governor 
Frank J. Wallis, Past District Governors 
J. Belmont Mosser and J. Hayden Oliver, 
District Secretary John C. Norton, As- 
sistant District Secretary Mary Elizabeth 
Glover, and District Treasurer Richard 
H. Lamberton were in attendance in ad- 
dition to all the _ lieutenant-governors. 
Forty-seven clubs were represented by 
thirty-three presidents, fourteen secreta- 
ries and fifty-three trustees, The assembly 
was divided into three groups. District 
Governor Logan presided at the Trustees’ 
Conference, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Wallis at the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence, and Dr. H. H. Rosser at the Secre- 
taries’ Conference. 

Membership development was the key- 
note of the conference, and while the ex- 
tensive program conducted in 1932 will 
not be promoted, a constructive plan was 
outlined by district chairman Len B. 
Keck. 

A curtailment was effected in the budg- 
ets for the year and the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors displayed the true Kiwanis spirit 
by approving them and agreeing to work 
under reduced appropriations. 

At noon those in attendance were guests 
of the Harrisburg club at a luncheon. 
Jesse D. Wells presided. Professor James 
H. Frizzell of Public Speaking of The 
Pennsylvania State College addressed the 
gathering on “What We Have Left.” The 
State Dental Association, meeting in 
Harrisburg, was invited and attended the 
noon luncheon. 

The first Objective of Kiwanis Inter- 
national was especially stressed in vari- 
ous addresses by district officers. 

The Achievement and Attendance Con- 
tests were aggressively promoted and 
greater results are expected from the 
Pennsylvania District in 19383. 

Much spirit and enthusiasm was mani- 
fest throughout the entire meeting and 
hearty cojperation was promised “Sunny 
Jim,” Governor of the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, during his administration. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


ITH the elimination of the office of 
W District Trustee, and in accordance 
with the amended By-Laws of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District, the first annual 
presidents’ conference was held at San 
Luis Obispo, California, January 14. At 
this meeting, which was held in the Elks 
Club, there were present presidents from 
111 of the 133 clubs in the district, every 
member of the district Board of Trustees, 
several past district governors and many 
individual Kiwanians, making a total at- 
tendance of approximately 250. 

The conference was called to order by 
the Conference Chairman, President Dono- 
van R. McGee of San Luis Obispo, and 
the program as arranged by District Gov- 
ernor Clark Clement was of an inspira- 
tional and educational nature. Immediate 


Past International President William O. 
Harris was in attendance and in his usual 
interesting and effective manner contrib- 
uted a descriptive word picture of Ki- 
wanis today. 


A very inspirational ad- 


dress was given by District 
Governor Clement in which 
he reviewed the 1933 dis- 
trict Objectives, as follows: 
1, Every club meeting its 
quota at the International 
Convention at Los Angeles. 
2. The stabilizing and in- 
creasing of membership by 
securing the return of form- 
er members and obtaining 
new young members. 3. The 
development of a sympa- 
thetic understanding of Ki- 
wanis in every Kiwanian by 
budgeted programs on Ki- 
wanis education. 4. Increas- 
ing the attendance average 
by good programs, personal 
service in community activ- 
ities, and assistance of At- 
tendance Committees. 5. The 
development of an informed 
public opinion among club 
members and throughout the 
community on vital, cur- 
rent public questions. 6. The 
energetic promotion of the 
Objects, Objectives and Ad- 
ministrative Policies of Ki- 
wanis International by their 
effective localization. 

Many other inspirational 
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addresses were also _pre- 
sented. Dr. A. A. Berger, 
President of the Park Pres- 
idio, San Francisco, club, 
spoke on “My Duties as President”; 
Harold A. Kellogg of the San Francisco 
club and Chairman of the district Finance 
Committee, discussed “The Club Budget”; 
Immediate Past District Governor Philip 
N. McCaughan of Long Beach talked very 
ably on “Responsibility to District and 
Division”; the practical application of 
“Responsibility to Club and Community” 
was given by President William L. Marr 
of Modesto; and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Division I., Dr. Ernest G. Bashor de- 
scribed the “Ideal Club President.” 

“Membership, The Problem of Today,” 
was emphasized by Past Lieutenant- 
Governor MacLean Wilson of Oceanside, 
Past Lieutenant-Governor Leon B. Reyn- 
olds of Palo Alto talked on “Kiwanis 
Needs Young Blood,” Past Lieutenant- 
Governor John R. Alltucker of Vallejo 
discussed “Good Club Programs, The 
Answer,” Past Lieutenant-Governor Rotus 
V. Harvey of Watsonville explained 
“Uses of the Kiwanis Digest,” and Past 
Lieutenant-Governor Arnold A. Bowhay 
of Santa Maria discussed “The Achieve- 
ment Contest.” 

The International Convention at Los 
Angeles, the major activity of the district 
for the first six months of 1933, received 
earnest consideration after an outline of 
the program had been enthusiastically pre- 
sented by General Convention Chairman 
John F. S. D’Aule of Los Angeles. 

Several Past District Governors dis- 
cussed “If I Were President in 1933,” and 
after an open discussion the lieutenant- 
governor of Division II., Dr. Benjamin W. 
Black, summed up the day’s meeting with 
an address on “Was It Worth While?” 

In addition to the many inspirational 


Immediate Past District Governor Philip N. McCaughan smilingly 
presents and District Governor Clark Clement smilingly accepts 
the official California-Nevada District gavel—they’re both happy! 


and educational addresses, District Gov- 
ernor Clement was presented with Cali- 
fornia-Nevada’s official District Gavel by 
Immediate Past District Governor Mc- 
Caughan, this gavel having been used by 
the governors for several years past and 
having inscribed upon it the names of all 
past district governors; the Treasure 
Chest, which at the time of the district 
convention in San Francisco last fall had 
completed its journey throughout the dis- 
trict, was started on another trip around 
the district, containing Volume Two of 
the Book of Friendship presented to the 
district by the Oakland Kiwanis club; 
Lieutenant-Governor Frank L. Fox of 
Glendale and the presidents of the clubs 
of Division III. presented a dramatiza- 
tion of a Model Board of Directors’ Meet- 
ing, which had been written and previ- 
ously produced at a meeting of Division 
III. by Past Lieutenant-Governor Ed- 
mund F. Richardson of Hollywood; and 
a summary of the business transacted at 
the Board of Trustees’ Meeting the day 
previous, at which time District Secretary- 
Treasurer Fred S. Kistemann of Oakland 
made an announcement of the personnel 
of 1933 district committees. 

The unanimous opinion of those who at- 
tended the Presidents’ Conference was 
that this type of meeting was more valu- 
able and would be more effective in the 
life of the individual club than the Dis- 
trict Trustees’ Meetings of previous years. 
Past President James E. Richardson of 
Hollywood expressed the thought of many 
when he said he had been opposed to the 
elimination of the district trustee and had 
voted against this amendment at Detroit, 
but that now he realized his mistake and 
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wished he had the opportunity of re- 
calling his vote. 

At noon on Saturday 225 Kiwanians en- 
joyed a Kiwanis luncheon presided over 
by Past Lieutenant-Governor Bowhay. At 
the same time eighty-five ladies were being 
entertained at a ladies’ luncheon, followed 
by an auto tour during the afternoon. 
Saturday evening was set aside for the 
Installation Banquet, at which Toast- 
master Louis Cohen presided over a gath- 
ering of 300 Kiwanians and ladies. In 
addition to the installation ceremonies, a 
musical program was presented, the talent 
being provided by the San Luis Obispo 
and Santa Maria clubs. Dancing at the 
Elks club made a happy ending to a 
highly successful Kiwanis day. A _ golf 
tournament was held at the Cabrillo 
Country Club, Morrow Bay, on Sunday, 
January 15. 

The day preceding the Presidents’ Con- 
ference the district Board of Trustees 
held a full day’s meeting, the morning 
session being given over to the transac- 
tion of district business and the afternoon 
to a highly intensified training school for 
lieutenant-governors, practical talks being 
made by Immediate Past International 
President Harris, District Governor Clem- 
ent, Immediate Past District Governor 
McCaughan, Past District Governor Don- 
ald B. Rice, and District Secretary- 
Treasurer Kistemann. The meeting con- 
tinued into the evening with an informal 
stag dinner attended by all members of 
the Board and, in addition, many past 
district officers and a few club presidents. 
Following the dinner each lieutenant-gov- 
ernor was asked to give his impressions 
and reactions, also his plans as lieutenant- 
governor for 1933. 

Bakersfield, California, was selected as 
the host city for California-Nevada’s 1933 
district convention and the dates were 
named as November 3 and 4. 

Arthur H. Halloran, chairman of the 
San Francisco District Convention, made a 
full convention report and at that time pre- 
sented a check in the amount of $1,461.77 
to the district, which represented the 
surplus from the Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention. The Board unanimously voted to 
utilize $1,000 of this surplus towards as- 
sisting to defray expenses of the San 
Francisco Kiwanis Singers to the Inter- 
national Convention in Los Angeles next 
June, the balance of the surplus to be set 
aside for unexpected district expenses in 
connection with the International conven- 
tion. 


CAPITAL 


ONTINUED friendship between the 
United States and Canada was ex- 
pressed in toasts to the President and 
King, respectively, by officers of the 
Capital District at a luncheon meeting 
with the Richmond club recently when 
leaders from the forty-eight clubs in 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia met in a session. 
The toasts, offered by District Governor 
Edwin F. Hill of Washington, D. C., 
were pledged with an international “brew” 
of water drawn from drinking fountains 
in the office of Vice President Curtis in 
the Senate Building and President Com- 


missioner’s office, District Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the state capitols of 
Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, and 
Parliament House, Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

District Governor Hill, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors Park W. T. Loy, James T. Catlin, 
Jr., Broaddus E. Chewning, Dr. Lonsdale 
J. Roper, E. I. Carruthers and C. Walter 
Cole, and District Secretary-Treasurer 
Asa W. Howard, utilizing the Capital 
District Loving Cup which has_ been 
present at meetings of all clubs in the 
district, pledged their best efforts to con- 
tinue the fine Objectives of Kiwanis dur- 
ing their term of office. 

Rev. Edwin R. Carter, President of the 
Petersburg, Virginia, club, rededicated 
the loving cup to continued service in 
Kiwanis. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


URING the latter part of 1932, Dis- 

trict Governor George W. Fleming 
called the district Officers’ Training School 
to order in Chicago, with lieutenant-gov- 
ernors and other district officers present. 
The district governor outlined in a most 
able manner the details in connection with 
the office of lieutenant-governor, after 
which an open forum was conducted for 
the discussion of problems pertaining to 
the various districts. International Sec- 
retary Fred. C. W. Parker was in attend- 
ance and talked on the relationship of 
Kiwanis International to the district and 
to the divisions. He also reported in 
detail the economies effected in Kiwanis 
during the past two years. Following an 
interesting talk by Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor George B. Franks, the 
meeting adjourned to convene for the 
final meeting of the 1932 district Execu- 
tive Committee, which was called to order 
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by Immediate’ Past District Governor 
Franks. In a few well chosen words he 
thanked the officers for their splendid co- 
éperation during the year and assured 
District Governor Fleming of his sincere 
good wishes and willingness to assist at 
all times during 1933. 

In the evening, a meeting of the district 
Board of Trustees was held with District 
Governor Fleming presiding and District 
Secretary Harold W. Ward assisting. 
Among the Kiwanis notables in attend- 
ance were Past International President 
Horace W. McDavid and _ International 
Trustee A. Copeland Callen. Following 
the announcement of various appoint- 
ments, including district committee ap- 
pointments, District Governor Fleming 
announced the district slogan for 1933 as 
“Fellowship, Faith, Vision and Service.” 
The Finance Committee presented the 
budget for 1933. Raymond S. Blunt, 
who served as District Secretary in 1931 
and 1932 and is a member of the Engle- 
wood, Chicago, club, was unanimously 
selected as District Auditor for 1933, and 
the First National Bank of Chicago was 
named as the official depositary for all 
district funds. The city of Aurora, IIli- 
nois, was selected as the district conven- 
tion city for 1933. Following a report 
by Chairman Frank O. DeMoney of the 
district “On-to-Los Angeles” Committee, 
International Trustee Callen addressed 
the gathering. The district governor then 
presented the following District Objec- 
tives for 1933: 

1, Increase Membership 20%. 

2. Eliminate Unnecessary Club 

Expense. 

8. Increase Attendance 5%. 

4. Select One Real Objective. 

5. Plan Balanced Programs. 

The meeting then adjourned until the next 
morning. 








Park, 


signs were put up on all roads 





g into town. 


Luther A. Glenn, Dr. Harold Raff, Leo L. Pinnell, Roy D. Klinker, President — ng 
uemle. 





If delegates to the Convention in Los Angeles, California, next June do not find the Huntington 
California, Kiwanis club it will not be on account of 


lack of proper signs. en of these 
Those of the committee were (left to right) : 
rosby, 


Leslie B. Crossan, John D. Hamm and Immediate Past President Fred J. 
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The opening assembly of the School of 
Leadership Training was called to order 
by Immediate Past District Governor 
Franks, who introduced the district of- 
ficers for 1933. Interesting talks were 
made by various district officers and the 
meeting adjourned to the presidents’ and 
secretaries’ training school. Past District 
Frank P. Hammond of the 
Woodlawn, Chicago, club presided over 
the meeting for presidents and President 
Emil Rohde of the North Shore, Chicago, 
club assisted. Past District Governor 
Daniel S. Wentworth presided over the 
secretaries’ meeting and Lewis A. Bain 
of the Mid-Town, Chicago, club acted as 
secretary. The speakers at both meetings 
handled the various subjects in an excel- 


Governor 


lent manner. 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago acted as 
host at the Model Club Luncheon at noon. 
International President Carl E. Endicott 
was in attendance and delivered one of 
his inspiring addresses. 

During the afternoon divisional meet- 
ings were called to order by the respec- 
tive lieutenant-governors for the purpose 
of selecting dates for their official visita- 
tions to the clubs in their divisions, and 
the selection of the place and date of 
their divisional conferences. Immediately 
following, the clubs were grouped accord- 
The Group “A” Conference 
was presided over by Past District Gov- 
ernor George A. Shurtleff of Peoria, with 
Lyle H. Wilson of Aurora assisting. Jules 
F, Cornelius of the North Shore, Chicago, 
club presided over the “B” Group Con- 
ference, with Henry G. Sellman of Mon- 
mouth assisting, and Past District Gov- 
ernor Henry A. Dormeyer conducted the 
“C” Group Conference, with Richard W. 
Miller of Hamilton acting as secretary. 
All conferences were well attended and 
brought forth many interesting ideas. The 
staging of a Model Club Visitation by 
district officers brought to a close a very 


ing to size. 


successful conference. 

The governor's banquet and ball under 
the auspices of the All Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs was very well attended. Cards and 
dancing followed the exceptionally fine 
program. 

Roy James Battis, Educational Director 
of The Salvation Army, Central States 
Territory, former Superintendent of Child 
Welfare of the State of Illinois, and a 
Past Lieutenant-Governor, was recently 
appointed for the third consecutive time 
as Editor of the Illinois-Eastern Towa 
District Bulletin for 1933, 


FLORIDA 


Cy hundred and fifty-six Kiwanians 
attended the Mid-Winter Conference 
of the Florida District, in Bartow, Janu- 
ary 9. 

International President Carl E. Endi- 
cott and International Treasurer Walter 
R. Weiser and Kiwanis leaders in the 
District 
Governor Ernest B. Milam of Jackson- 
ville was unable to attend because of ill- 
nes but addressed the conference over the 
long distance telephone from his bedside. 
Immediate Past District Governor Harold 


Florida District were present. 


V. Condict presided. 
Twenty-five clubs were represented at 
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The Kiwanis Club of Waukesha, Wisconsin, entertained the Kiwanis Club of Racine at a splendid 
dinner lately. The Waukesha club lost to the Racine club in an attendance contest. The contest 
terminated at the end of ten weeks and the Racine club had a one hundred per cent attendance at 
each meeting and has a membership of ninety. After the banquet the American Legion Auxiliary 
entertained by putting on a minstrel show. Front row, left to right: Lieutenant-Governor John S. 
Addison, Past District Governor Harrison U. Wood, District Treasurer Henry J. Rogers, and President 
Percy R. Borman, all of the Racine club. Back row, left to right: Secretary George H. Butler, A. R. 
Cleland, Past Lieutenant-Governor L. F. Thurwachter, and Chairman I. A. Bemman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, all of Waukesha; Immediate Past President John I. Allen of the Racine club; 
Dr. F. J. Woodhead and R. L. Rupple of the Waukesha club; and J. E. Worthington, also of 
Waukesha, and speaker of the evening. 


tunities offered by Kiwanis. Past Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sam L. Lupfer, Jr. of 
Kissimmee toastmaster and 
greetings were brought by visiting Ki- 


the conference. There were twenty-three 
club presidents, twelve club secretaries 
and thirty-nine club committee chairmen 


in attendance. The Lake Wales club sent 


acted as 


twenty-seven of its thirty members. 

The conference, starting at nine-thirty 
in the morning and ending with a dance 
and banquet at night, was one of the most 
inspiring sessions ever held in Florida. 

At the morning meeting, Past District 
Governor C. Harold Hippler spoke on 
“Responsibilities of a President,’ Past 
Lieutenant-Governor John R. Wright 
talked about “Responsibilities of Commit- 
tee Chairmen,’ and Chairman Joe A. 
Frohock of the district Committee on 
Agriculture discussed “A Major Project 

Kiwanis.” 
secretaries and 


Conferences of 
committees 


for Florida 
presidents, 
followed. 

The outstanding feature of the after- 
noon session was the inspiring address of 
International President Endicott. Others 
speaking at this session included Lieu- 
tenant-Governors J. W. Norman, W. Har- 
vey Freeman, Jr., Roy A. Craig, and 
Edward C. Rice. 

Frank O. King, producer of the comic 
strip about “Walt and Skeezix,” was made 
an honorary member of the Kissimmee 
Kiwanis club January 17, at an inter-club 
meeting attended by one hundred Kiwani- 
ans and their ladies from Melbourne, Or- 
lando and Kissimmee. Mr. King was 
given the membership in recognition of 
his work in community beautification. 
Leslie R. Squires, the new president of 
the club, was installed. The principal ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by R. 
F. Maguire, Orlando Kiwanian, who 
stressed the responsibilities and oppor- 


wanians, eighteen in attendance from the 
Melbourne club. An All-Osceola county 
products dinner was served. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

FINE meeting of the district Board 
A of Trustees was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, January 6. International Trus 
tee Harper Gatton, District Governor E. 
B. Stahlman, II, Immediate Past District 
Governor James W. Bradner, District 
Secretary Roy E. Wilson, Lieutenant- 
Governors Ernest S. Piersall, H. H. Fu- 
son, J. Earle Bell, N. Craig Beasley, 
James L. Robb, Malcolm Miller and Carl 
G. Miller, and Past Lieutenant-Governor 
Wilbur S. Young were in attendance. 
Secretary Guy H. Sowards of the Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, club represented Divi- 
sion ITI. 

Interesting reports were made by the 
retiring district governor and _ District 
Secretary Wilson. District Governor 
Stahlman asked for coéperation and hard 
work on the part of all lieutenant-gov- 
The city of Louisville, Kentucky, 
was selected for the 1933 convention. A 
committee composed of International 
Trustee Gatton, Immediate Past District 
Governor Bradner, and Past District 
Governors F. Stewart Crosley and Spencer 
J. McCallie was appointed on the Con- 
vention Program. 

Attention was given to the Interna- 
tional convention. International Trustee 
Gatton was appointed chairman of the 


ernors., 
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district “On - to- Los Angeles” Committee 
and all clubs were urged to send repre- 
sentation. 

It was decided the district would enter 
into an intensive membership campaign, 
using the plan which has been followed in 
Pennsylvania, the Carolinas and West 
Virginia. A resolution was read by Dis- 
trict Governor Stahlman favoring the Na- 
tional Economy League and requesting 
the individual clubs to approve and notify 
their’ representatives in the National 
Congress. At this meeting all district 
committees were approved. 

The day’s session was quite full and 
ended with a banquet held at the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, attended by a splendid 
representation from the Springfield, 
Clarksville and Madisonville clubs, in ad- 
dition to district officials and members of 
the Nashville club. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


N inter-club meeting of more than 

usual interest was held in Pomeroy, 
Washington, January 4, at which large 
delegations from the Lewiston-Clarkston, 
Idaho, and Dayton, Washington, clubs 
joined with the Pomeroy members and 
their ladies at dinner, followed by a 
program contest between the Lewiston- 
Clarkston and Dayton clubs. Leslie W. 
Dick introduced the Dayton delegation, 
Dr. Charles Simmons presented those 
from Lewiston-Clarkston and Floyd W. 
Hull introduced the Pomeroy folk. Spir- 
ited singing was led by Joseph Baldeck 
of Lewiston-Clarkston and _ interesting 
musical numbers were presented by the 
“Stair Step Quartet” of Dayton and the 
high school Cowboy Wranglers of Pome- 
roy. In the drawing for prizes, Mrs. 
Leslie W. Dick of Dayton won for the 
ladies and Henry DeYoung of Lewiston- 
Clarkston received the gentleman’s award. 
James A. Butler, retiring president of 
the Pomeroy club, presided, and his hu- 
morous address on “Lame Ducks,” intro- 
ductory to the program contest, was well 
received. 

In the program contest, Dayton was de- 
clared the winner and was presented with 
a unique trophy. In a short speech by 
C, Alex McCabe of Pomeroy he advo- 
cated that the cup be used as a prize for 
future contests, requiring that it be won 
at least three times by one club before 
it became that club’s sole property. 
Jean Grover Israel accepted the gift for 
Dayton. 

A joint installation ceremonial followed 
and Dr. Paul W. Johnson of the Lewiston- 
Clarkston club inducted the newly-elected 
officers of the three clubs. 

Lieutenant-Governor Howard W. Cooper 
of Division VI. announced he had been 
compelled to resign from this office to 
accept a position with an electric utility 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Cooper lived in Pome- 
roy several years ago, prior to the build- 
ing of the Kiwanis club, and has been 
president of the clubs at Dayton, Pasco 
and Lewiston-Clarkston. 

This unusual meeting in the form of an 
inter-club meeting, including the joint in- 
stallation of the officers of all three clubs, 
proved very inspirational and Pomeroy 
Kiwanians are to be congratulated. 
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Kiwanis Anniversary Party at Detroit 


By George A. Ferris 
Chairman, District Committee on Publicity 


HE Associated Kiwanis Clubs of De- 

troit and Highland Park celebrated 
the 18th Birthday of Kiwanis in Detroit, 
the birthplace of Kiwanis, at the Hotel 
Statler, Saturday evening, January 21. 

That great party had everything—en- 
thusiasm, eloquence, wit, wisdom, zip, zest, 
color, music of finest quality, and food to 
lure the epicure. 

International President Carl E. Endi- 
cott of Huntington, Indiana, and our own 
and the one and only Edgar A. Guest, 
shared the spotlight as the outstanding 
speakers and attractions. 

President Carl started his speech as a 
Mark Twain or a Bill Rye and ended it 
as a Moody or a Spurgeon. He convulsed 
the captivated crowd with stories told as 
only Carl can tell them and then he 
preached a short but powerful sermon and 
pointed the way for Kiwanis to remove 
the barriers that are separating this suf- 
fering world from the good things that 
an Omnipotent Father has infinitely pro- 
vided for His children. 

Eddie Guest, Detroit’s internationally 
famous poet—the idol of millions and the 
idol of the birthday party gathering— 
clicked with every word, story, poem, pose 
and gesture. He had his audience at his 
feet and feeding out of his hand. 

Five other Kiwanians made brief 
speeches. Ben. H. Cole, a past secretary 
and director of the Detroit club, delivered 
the address of welcome. Ben is one of 
the most able speakers in the Michigan 
District and his short message on _ this 
occasion was eloquent and timely. 

The response was delivered by Judge 


Arthur E. Pierpont, Governor of the 
Michigan District, and in the few minutes 
at his disposal he talked inspiringly and 
impressed his hearers with his ability, 
force and sincerity. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker is proud of his one hundred per 
cent attendance record since the beginning 
of these great inter-club birthday parties 
some five years ago. Fred, too, made a 
short speech which was characteristically 
constructive, clean cut, forceful, pleasing 
and effervescent. 

Fred G. McAlister, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor from the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, and William <A. Williams of 
Cleveland, Governor of the Ohio District, 
brought gracious greetings from their 
respective sections. 

Other honored guests at the speakers’ 
table, not already mentioned, were Past 
International Trustee Michael A. Gorman, 
Immediate Past District Governor Ed- 
ward B. Flack, Past District Governors 
William Chapman, Lewis C. Reimann and 
Donald A. Johnston, who is also First 
Kiwanis President, District Secretary- 
Treasurer Forney W. Clement, First Ki- 
wanian Joseph G. Prance, and Lieutenant- 
Governors Dr. Russell F. Fenton of 
Division I., Dr. John D. Lafayette of 
Division VII., and Howard B. Allen of 
Division VI. 

Among the particularly distinguished 
guests were Mesdames Endicott, Parker, 
Pierpont, Flack, Dock, Sichterman, Cle- 
ment, Reimann, Prance, Johnston and 
Williams. 





On to Los Angeles! New York District 


to Span the Continent 
By Gordon L. Hayes 


Chairman, New York District Transportation Committee 


ERE is an outline of the convention 
LY trip as officially approved by the 

Empire Staters. One contingent will 
leave New York on June 16 over the New 
York Central; another group leaving 
Jersey City the same day over the Erie 
Railroad, the two joining at Buffalo and 
proceeding thence on a special train to 
reach Chicago on the morning of June 17 
for an eventful day and evening of sight- 
seeing at the World’s Fair with special 
motor coach transportation, and luncheon 
and dinner on the World’s Fair grounds 
while the special train waits intact. There 
is nothing more swank than having a spe- 
cial train lie there all day awaiting your 
pleasure. 

They leave Chicago near midnight of 
the 17th over the Burlington Railroad and 
“hot shot” a thousand miles across Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska with nary a stop until 
reaching Denver early in the morning on 
the 19th. Here at last the New Yorkers 


will see something taller than the Empire 
State Building. After motoring over the 
thrilling “Lariat Train” to the top of 
Lookout Mountain, pausing briefly at 
Buffalo Bill Cody’s grave, and wheeling 
through Denver’s famous chain of moun- 
tain parks, the motorcade will scale Mt. 
Evans and view the Colorado Rockies 
around a hundred mile radius from the 
dizzy height of 14,250 feet. The new high- 
way up Mt. Evans reveals some of the 
most spectacular mountain scenery in the 
world including no less than ten snow-clad 
summits higher than 14,000 feet in altitude. 

Leaving Denver the morning of June 20 
the New Yorkers’ special heads southward 
through Colorado Springs, turns due west 
at Pueblo, and moves through the breath- 
taking Royal Gorge during the early 
afternoon, making a special stop for sight- 
seeing at its narrowest point where the 
railroad track finds a way through the 
great canyon over the famed “Hanging 
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Bridge” that parallels the Arkansas River 
at this place. And so on—all day through 
the Colorado Rockies. 

The 21st will be devoted to sightseeing 
in Salt Lake City. There will be plenty 
of time for the doubters to test the truth 
of the claim that one cannot sink in the 
briney waters of this great inland sea of 
salt water; a motor tour embracing the 
mammoth copper mines; a visit to the 
Mormon Tabernacle to hear wonderful 
music from the world’s most illustrious 
pipe organ; and an open afternoon for 
shopping or further sightseeing. 

June 22, 23 and 24 will be spent ex- 
ploring the exotic beauties and mysteries 
of the painted desert country; the strange 
phenomena of the Utah parks . . . Zion 
National Park, the Kaibab Forest and its 
vast herds of deer, the unbelievable sights 
at Cedar Breaks where the colors of the 
rainbow are reproduced in stone on a gi- 
gantic scale; and, best of all, the world 
renowned Grand Canyon of Arizona seen 
from its north rim. These will be color- 
ful days, exciting and adventurous days— 
sightseeing in majestic fashion, and all in 
balloon-tire luxury afforded by fine motor 
ears, and with overnight lodging on the 
22nd and 23rd at the wonderful hotel on 
the northern edge of the Grand Canyon. 

The party reaches Los Angeles in mid- 
afternoon June 25 and puts up at the top- 
notch Los Angeles Biltmore, which will be 
officially the New York District head- 
quarters during the Seventeenth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International from 
June 25 to 29. 

And does the party disband here? Not 
by any means. At the close of the con- 
vention the New York Special awaits and 
it’s “Home, James” . . . and how! 

First to Santa Barbara, the most en- 
chanting of California’s smaller seaside 
cities—to see the entrancing flowers, gar- 
dens and the missions; with dinner at the 
Santa Barbara Biltmore. 

Morning of the 30th finds the party 
viewing the mighty forest of famed Big 
Trees that stand as high as a 30-story 
building, measure 15 feet and more in 
diameter, and are estimated to be 4,000 
years old—the oldest living things in the 
world. 

Oakland at noon; a ferry boat across 
the bay, and so to San Francisco for all 
kinds of interesting activities—motoring 
all about; to see the Presidio, Golden 
Gate Park, and many other attractions 
up to train time. 

Breakfast, July 1, at Eureka, in North- 
ern California, and a memorable day of 
sightseeing from glass-topped motors that 
wheel leisurely through the Redwood Em- 
pires, a vast region of tremendous Red- 
wood trees and a world marvel. This day’s 
adventure begins at Eureka in California 
and ends at Grant's Pass in Oregon, 
where the party boards the train in the 
evening for the overnight journey to 
Portland. 

July 2 is devoted to one of the most 
outstanding one-day trips on the conti- 
nent—motoring over the Columbia River 
Highway, a marvel of a road that follows 
the mighty gorge of the Columbia River 
a hundred miles eastward. Tunnels 


hewed out of solid rock cliffs, giant water- 


falls, mountain magnificence beyond de- 
scription—all a part of this day’s thrilling 
experiences. 

During tonight’s overnight train ride 
the New Yorkers cross the international 
boundary into Canada and spend the 
morning of July 3 motoring about Van- 
couver, visiting Stanley Park, the Kiwanis 
Harding Memorial, Lost Lagoon, Shake- 
speare Gardens, English Bay Beach, and 
other interesting places and things, de- 
parting on the train at noon. 

The morning of the 4th finds them high 
up in the mountain world, and at noon 
they board motors for a wonderful drive 
through the Canadian Rockies via Emer- 
ald Lake, Takkakaw Falls, Kicking Horse 
Pass and Yoho Valley to Lake Louise for 
dinner and overnight at the illustrious 
Chateau Lake Louise. 

On the 5th there is more motoring 
through the mountains—via Moraine Lake 
and the Valley of the Ten Peaks, then 
back to charming Lake Louise for lunch- 
eon before driving on to Banff Springs 
in the early afternoon. 

Overnight and all morning at Banff 
Springs amid glorious mountain grandeur 
on every hand. 

July 7—and Winnipeg for _ several 
hours of sightseeing in this capital of 
Manitoba and great granary of the 
Northwest Territory. 

Back in the U. S. A. at Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, the morning of the 8th, and 
a fine day ahead as the train follows the 
shore of the Mississippi River southward 
three hundred miles before turning east 
for the dash across Northern Illinois to 
Chicago, which is reached early in the 
evening. 

Back in Buffalo on the morning of the 
9th, where the party divides—one group 
reaching New York at 7:00 P. M. over 
the New York Central and the other 
group reaching Jersey City at the same 
hour over the Erie. 


Is that a TOUR? And how! Eight 
thousand miles by rail in easy, comfort- 
able fashion; another thousand miles by 
motor; stopovers for sightseeing at all 
the most interesting places along the way; 
meals in the dining car while on the train; 
rooms with bath and meals at the best 
hotels at all stopover points. 

The tour has the official sponsorship of 
New York State Kiwanis and will be 
operated on the all-expense plan under the 
joint management of the railroads and a 
New York Kiwanis Transportation Com- 
mittee, and will be handled on a strictly 
cost (non-profit) basis. 

Individuals and groups in the East, 
South, Southeast and along the way 
through the Middle West are cordially 
invited to join the New Yorkers aboard 
their special train, and the total cost in 
such cases will be pro-rated on the basis 
of the service rendered. 


OHIO 


HE 1933 officers of the Ohio District 
were impressively installed on the eve- 
ning of January 12 at the Hotel Cleveland 
in Cleveland. The banquet and ball was 
one of the most elaborate functions in the 
history of the district. The clubs of Di- 
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vision VI., of which District-Governor 
William A. Williams is a member, were 
the sponsors of this gala event. The dis- 
trict officers inducted were: Governor, 
William A. Williams; Immediate Past 
Governor, Dr. John B. Wilkinson; Secre- 
tary, Pete Land; Treasurer, Floyd A. 
Pfaff; and the following lieutenant-gov- 
ernors: Vernon C. Hossellman, Lima; 
William J. Teubner, Dayton; Judge E. J. 
Kautz, Hamilton; J. H. Hendricks, Fos- 
toria, who has been replaced by Rev. 
Philip E. Auer, Galion; Charles E, Hard, 
Portsmouth; Robert H. Sanborn, Cleve- 
land Heights; J. H. Page, Wellington; 
Clarence W. Angerman, Massillon; Rev. 
Martin H. Ilse, Jr., Geneva; Albert W. 
Moreland, Toronto; and Walter L. 
Kocher, Martins Ferry. Walter Ingram, 
Manager of the Field Service Department 
of Kiwanis International, was guest and 
speaker of the evening. 


On January 12, the district Board of 
Trustees and Committee Chairmen met 
with District Governor Williams in Cleve- 
land. A very definite and complete out- 
line of the 1933 program was arranged, 
the district budget submitted and commit- 
tee chairmen plans presented. Mr. In- 
gram was in attendance during the ses- 
sion, took an active part in discussions 
and presented the lieutenant-governors 
with official lapel buttons. 


INDIANA 


The new year finds the Indiana District 
pointed towards another great year. Di- 
visional Training Schools have been con- 
ducted for club officers; training schools 
for lieutenant-governors have been held 
on two occasions; club officers and com- 
mittee chairmen have mapped out the 
year’s program; district committee chair- 
men have been consulted; district objec- 
tives and policies adopted and district 
officers installed. The district trustees’ 
meeting was held at the Columbia Club 
with the Indianapolis Kiwanis club host. 
The largest registration in years was re- 
corded, with practically all presidents, 
secretaries and district committee chair- 
men present and many guests. 

At noon, luncheon was held with the 
Indianapolis Kiwanis club. Senator-elect 
Frederick Van Nuys delivered an address 
on business standards. Governor Paul 
V. McNutt was a surprise guest. In the 
morning regular business was dispensed 
with, eight up-to-date resolutions adopt- 
ed, new officers inaugurated, and separ- 
ate conferences for presidents, secretar- 
ies and committeemen held, with past 
governors presiding. 

After the noon luncheon, district com- 
mittee chairmen outlined their objectives 
for the year. 

The clubs of the district are working 
on the matter of increasing their mem- 
bership. A plan was outlined by Walter 
Ingram of the Field Service Department 
at International Headquarters. A num- 
ber of clubs have already exceeded their 
quota. 

The district officers for 1933 are: Gov- 
ernor Paul W. McKee, Hartford City; 
District Secretary Wirth Gadbury, Hart- 
ford City; Treasurer Linfield Myers, An- 
derson; and Immediate Past Governor 
Luther Feeger, Richmond. 
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@ Brooklyn, New York, Presents 
$1,000 X-ray Equipment to the 
House of St. Giles the Cripple 


Aiding under-privileged children has 
always been one of the major activities 
of the Brooklyn club. Recently the club 
made a presentation of a new and up- 
to-date $1,000 X-ray equipment to the 
House of St. Giles the Cripple in Brook- 
lyn, where crippled children, sixteen 
years of age and under, are treated. 

The funds for this gift were raised by 
the club Committee on Under-Privileged 
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Clubs Are Active 






From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


Child, of which Harry E. Godfrey was 
chairman, and was an extension of the 
regular work of the committee. 

At one time the club sponsored a num- 
ber of playgrounds. It has also been re- 
sponsible for the entertainment, in 
various ways, of large groups of chil- 
dren. For the past two years, through 
the Big Brother movement, a number of 
boys have been sent to camp and given 
membership in a boys’ club in the winter. 


@ Chatham, Ontario, 
Aids Needy 


Kiwanians of Chatham have been doing 
outstanding work. During 1932, a clothing 
depot was opened and used clothing from 
different sources was secured throughout 
the year and from this depot many fami- 
lies in the city were supplied with warm 
clothing for the winter months. A social 
meeting was held by the club last fall at 
which the price of admission for the Ki- 
wanians and their ladies was a bundle of 
used clothing. This method proved very 
successful in collecting a large amount of 
clothing. A prize was offered for the one 
bringing the largest bundle. In addition 
to this clothing depot, the Child Welfare 
Committee expended $100 on children’s 
underwear for distribution during the 
winter. 

In line with this fine work, a deaf and 
dumb child, who was not able to attend 
the public schools, was sent to a govern- 
ment institution, Chatham Kiwanians 














At top: The Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn, New York, recently presented a $1,000 X-ray equipment to 


the House of St. Giles the Cripple in Brooklyn. 


eft to right: Immediate Past President Franklin 


C. Haven of the Brooklyn club, Chairman Harry E. Godfrey of the Committee on Under-Privileged 


Child, and General Manager J. C. 


Bults of the House of St. 
Group of Brooklyn Kiwanians who presented the $1,000 X-ray equipment. 


Giles the Cripple. At bottom: 





and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


making all arrangements and paying the 
transportation, where she is now making 
splendid progress, being able to speak 
some words and write as well. 

At Christmas a two-dollar bill was sup- 
plied each Kiwanian with the name of a 
deserving family, which was secured from 
the Central Relief Committee of the city. 
Each Kiwanian made personal contact 
with the family and the money was spent 
for something that would bring Christmas 
cheer in the way of toys, fruit and can- 
dies, etc. The club further decided to 
supply each family with a meat dinner for 
Christmas. A committee, which included 
one butcher, journeyed to a farm of one 
of the members where they personally 
slaughtered the hogs which were later 
brought to the city to the butcher shop 
of one of the members. This meat was 
cut into very tasty roasts and over 500 
Ibs. of dressed pork were distributed in 
this manner. 

There are 1,400 on city relief in 
Chatham and Kiwanians of that city esti- 
mate that the families thus looked after 
by the club represented about one-fourth 
of the entire number. 

In addition to this splendid work, 
Chatham Kiwanians bought a number of 
blankets and other clothing for the fami- 
lies who left the city to settle in the 
Northern Ontario Government Land Set- 
tlement, and distributed 2,540 quarts of 
milk to needy families last year. 


@ Madison, South Dakota, 
Receives Distinctive 
Donation 


The Kiwanis Club of Madison, South 
Dakota, recently received the following 
letter from Major Philip B. Fleming, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics at the 
United States Military Academy of West 
Point: 

“Major General William D. Connor, 
Superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, has directed that part of 
the proceeds of the Army-Navy football 
game of last December be disbursed for 
relief and charitable purposes. 

“As a recognition to those cadets who 
took part in this game, a contribution is 
being made to a charitable or relief or- 
ganization in the home town of each of 
these men. 

“Cadet Felix Vidal of Madison, South 
Dakota, was one of our varsity players, 
and has designated your organization as 
the recipient of this contribution. There- 


fore, I am pleased to forward to you the 
enclosed check for one hundred dollars 
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ing music in the commu- 
nity and is extremely proud 
of the accomplishments of 
the band. 

During the early part of 
the year the band made 
an especially interesting 
trip to Raleigh, the cap- 
ital city, to take part in 
the inauguration of North 
Carolina’s new governor— 


the Hon. J. C. B. Ehring- 
haus. Lenoir Kiwanians 
supplied the transporta- 
tion. 


The band gave a concert 
the night before the in- 
auguration at the North 
Carolina State College, 
which is located in Raleigh, 
and took part next day in 
the inaugural parade and 
review. In the escort which 
accompanied the old and 
new governors from the 
Executive Mansion to the 
| City Auditorium, the 
| Lenoir High School Band 
| marched just a few paces 





City entrance signs have been completed and erected, giving the 
names and meeting dates of the Five Yakima Valley clubs, by nors. 
The idea of the 
markers was originated by Past Lieutenant-Governor Lyman J. 
Bunting and each of the clubs shared the expense. 

can be seen the Cle Elum Kiwanis entrance sign. 


the Kiwanis Club of Cle Elum, Washington. 


($100) in the hope that it may assist you 
in your work.” 


®@ Somerset, Kentucky, Proud 
of Kiwanis Club 


During 1982, the Somerset club attended 
one inter-club meeting, enjoyed eight mu- 
sical programs, listened to six ministers 
speak, had four relief programs, three 
child welfare programs, had eleven out- 
of-town speakers, started a war on “de- 
pression,” observed Anniversary Week, 
had five round-table meetings, two pic- 
nics, two meetings with farmers and two 
beauty shows. 

A report was also made to the two 
local newspapers of each meeting held 
during the year (fifty-two). The number 
of inches of space used in the two papers 
totaled 2,114, an average of a twenty-one- 
inch write-up of each Kiwanis meeting in 
each paper. The reports required fifty- 
two hours of work by the Publicity Chair- 
man, writing 10,017 lines of newspaper 
space, using 60,102 words, and these words 
occupied 2,226 square inches of space. 

Had the newspapers charged for this 
space at regular advertising rates, the 
charges would have been $222.60; or if 
charged by the word at one cent per word 
it would have been a total of $601.02. 

If these words were spread over the 
earth they would cover three-tenths of 
one acre and if the lines of type were 
placed in a straight line, ends together, 
the one line of reading matter would 
reach 3.8 miles. 


@ Lenoir, North Carolina, Has 
Fine High School Band 

Aiding the High School Band has been 
one of the major activities of the Lenoir 
club. Every Lenoir Kiwanian is proud of 
the work that has been done in further- 


} in front of the automobile 

which carried the gover- 
After the inaugura- 
tion, when the bands and 
military units passed in 
review, the Lenoir Band 
received a continuous ovation all along 
the line of march. When the band passed 
the reviewing stand, not only the Gov- 
ernor but the whole reviewing stand came 
to its feet and applauded the work of the 
student musicians. 


In the rear 


@ Park Ridge, Illinois, Holds 
"Press On Day" 


Under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club 
of Park Ridge, Illinois, and the manage- 
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ment of the Pickwick Theatre, “Press On 
Day” was held last January and the en- 
tire proceeds of a benefit performance of 
“The Park Ridge Revue,” consisting of a 
great deal of local talent and a motion 
picture, was given to the Welfare Board 
for relief and rehabilitation work in that 
community. Exactly $1,337.75 was real- 
ized, a very tidy sum. Mayor William A. 
McKee, a member of the Kiwanis club, 
named January 26 as a half holiday, clos- 
ing the city offices and schools. 

One hundred and seventy families re- 
ceived aid in 1932 and over $6,800 was 
disbursed. 


@ Blue Barrel Project Is Received 
with Great Enthusiasm in 
Bangor, Maine 

The Blue Barrel Campaign of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bangor was launched in 
earnest recently and today sixty-six gro- 
cers have blue barrels in their stores ready 
to receive goods to be distributed to the 
needy of Bangor and Brewer. 

The plan is meeting with great success 
and Bangor Kiwanians believe that it will 
insure every needy family relief during 
the balance of the season. Literally tons 
of foodstuffs have been collected. In ad- 
dition, Kiwanians are seeking out worthy 
cases where people are too proud to ask 
for aid and these people are finding gen- 
erous cartons of food left at their doors. 

Bangor Kiwanians are putting in a lot 
of work on collections, donating their 
time, cars and trucks, and coming into 
personal contact with the work. The gro- 
cers are helping out splendidly, and mak- 
ing generous donations on their own 
account, and the club has the codperation 
of civic bodies and the other service clubs 
in the town. 

The plan was originally launched by 
President Robert N. Haskell and Kiwan- 
ian Ira P. Watson is acting as chairman 
of the committee. 
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Mrs. Herbert 





receiving the Salvation Army Flag from Mrs. James Asher. Mrs. Hoover 


Hoover 
assisted Major James Asher (at right), who is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., 


and Mrs. Asher is handing out food to 


the poor. 
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"Can Go Far . . . Fighting 
Mood . . . Power" 
Dear Secretary Parker: 

The January issue of Tue Kiwanis 
MaGazineE, carrying the account of the 
International Council meeting is surely 
inspiring, in capital letters plus. 

The talks, more particularly those of 
President Endicott, Mr. Heinz and your- 
self carry a key-note of basic, broad and 
progressive thinking, which translated into 
action throughout the Kiwanis organiza- 
tion, can go far toward a constructive 
solution of the pressing problems facing 
society and the field of business in the 
coming era of human readjustment and 
economic reconstruction. 

I would like to relate that the messages 
in this issue come to me personally as an 
uplifting power as I read them last eve- 
ning after a day of fighting the blues. 
Due to a severe bump in my personal 
affairs I have had to keep my gumption 
whipped up for several months. I have 
been tempted to drop my connection with 
Kiwanis among other things. 

If I can continue this association and 
see Kiwanis in a fighting mood, attacking 
our national and local shortcomings in 
the interest of human value and _ its 
emphatic need I want to stick in Kiwanis. 

Sincerely, 
Witiiam G. Srevens, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

(Kiwanian Stevens was a director of 
his club last year.) 
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He Didn't Preach . . . with Words 


Jerry Emerson of the Seattle club (you 
who were at the Seattle Convention remem- 
ber Jerry, secretary of the club) sends us 
an item concerning Rev. Cleveland Klei- 
hauer of the University Kiwanis club, 
Seattle. The story appeared in the Seattle 
Times and it started out by saying that 
Rev. Kleihauer would be the most em- 
barrassed man in Seattle when he read it, 
as he intended it to be a secret between 
himself, his parishoner Albert B. Jones, 
formerly of the Seattle club, a young 
man and God. Rev. Kleihauer was mak- 
ing some parish calls. He walked into 
Jones’ jewelry store with a hearty greet- 
ing, which was returned in a nervous and 
strained manner. “Are you sick?” the 
pastor asked. Mr. Jones made a barely 
perceptible motion toward the cash reg- 
ister where stood a young man haggard 
and pale, one hand in his coat pocket 
menacing the jeweler, preparing to help 
himself. The minister started to talk to 
him, asking him if he wasn’t taking a 
pretty big chance. The youth gave up 
and told them to go ahead and call the 
cops. “Maybe that won’t be necessary. 
Let’s talk it over.” 

The boy was weak and ready to fall. 
His hand came out of his pocket—grip- 
ping a pencil! So they fed the boy and 
talked it over and the minister paid both 
checks. The fellow was a seaman out of 


a job and desperate. So the preacher 
called up a friend and got the young fel- 
low a job. 

The next Sunday there was a stranger 
in church—to say thanks and good bye to 
the preacher who hadn't preached—with 
words. 

s s @ 
An Ideal Public Servant 

Bill Gardiner, Chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee of the Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, club for many years 
and chairman of the similar district com- 
mittee for two years was recently hon- 
ored by a splendid editorial in the Day- 
tona Beach News-Journal. The editorial, 
in fact, was more than a full column in 
length and in large type, under the head- 
ing “An Ideal Public Servant.” It started 
out by saying, “It is about time some 
public recognition was given the work be- 
ing done for this country by William J. 
Gardiner, county attorney. Bill is no mere 
legal counsel of the county commission, 
offering occasional advice from behind a 
fortification of law books. Bill is the 
county’s man-of-all-work. When there is 
a job to be done the first thought is ‘Call 
Bill Gardiner. He has had a finger in 
every worthwhile accomplishment of the 
administration during the past two years. 
He does not stop with giving legal advice. 
He takes off his coat and investigates .. . 
Gardiner has taken his job with the con- 
scientous enthusiasm you hope for in 
public officials but seldom find.” The edi- 
torial goes on to point out just what he 
has done and how he works, how he omits 
expense accounts, how he saves the county 
money. 

“There has been no equivocation about 
his position. But he has not let politics 
interfere with his sense of justice. He is 
a wonderful citizen and without fear of 
criticism he has fought political racketeer- 
ing in this county. He is a moving spirit 
in the constructive social work done by 
the Kiwanis club.” 
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Bill Fenn, Secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of New Britain, Connecticut, says 
that when we separate the word “busi- 
ness,” we find “u” and are in it and 
if “u” and “i” were not it wouldn’t be 
business; and besides, “u’’ comes before 
“i,” and “i” is silent, that “u” has the 
sound of “i” which indicates that it is an 
amalgamation of the interests and when 
they are business becomes harmonious. 


— 


Christmas seems a long time ago now, 


but reports have been coming into Inter- 


national Headquarters for the past two 
months telling about how clubs carried 
on their activities. No doubt that several 
hundred thousand children and adults felt 
the great hand of humanity on that occa- 
sion because of the work of Kiwanis clubs. 
No publication can tell that story ade- 
quately— but all those grownups and 
youngsters will remember. 


He Didn't Lose His Nerve 


IWANIAN Clarence E. Fox of Berea, 

Ohio, former district governor, is the 
hero of that city and the subject of a 
leading editorial in that influential news- 
paper, the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A pair of robbers held up the Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank. They had every- 
body bound with rope and on the floor 
in the basement of the bank. They got 
the key of the door from the bank presi- 
dent and locked the front doors and then 
calmly went about stuffing $35,000 in a 
satchel. Kiwanian Fox and another cus- 
tomer came to the bank and found the 
doors locked. One of the hold-up men 
started toward the door and called out, 
“Come in! We're bank examiners!” 
“Like hell you are!” shouted Fox as he 
ran out for help. He went to Mr. J. P. 
Schneider’s drug store and phoned the 
police. Schneider picked up a gun and he 
and Fox ran back to the bank as the two 
robbers were getting in a car. Fox grap- 
pled with one of the men, wrested his gun 
away from him and shot him several times 
before he could yank out another gun, 

“In Clarence E. Fox,” says the Plain 
Dealer, “Berea has a citizen like those the 
sagas are written about. The community 
bows before him in admiration. He uses 
his head and doesn’t lose his nerve. His 
courage matched his good judgment. 
Berea is a safer place for honest people 
because this quick-acting business man 
saw what the occasion called for. If the 
police can’t find the other robber let's 
send Clarence E. Fox after him!” 

Mayor John J. Baesel of Berea writes: 
“It certainly gives me satisfaction to have 
the privilege of notifying the public at 
large of this characteristic and distin- 
guished act of Clarence E. Fox. If we 
had more business men of his calibre, even 
our depression, no doubt, would not last 
long.” 

Kiwanian Fox writes in appreciation of 
the letters that he has received: “When 
I tell you that Kiwanis has done more 
for me than I will ever be able to do for 
Kiwanis I am stating it mildly. The ex- 
periences gained during my term of office 
as governor of the district gave me con- 
fidence to face almost any situation.” 

s ee 8s 

The same issue of the Plain Dealer car- 
ried a good story about the installation 
of Bill Williams, Governor of the Ohio 
District and eleven lieutenant governors 
and 17 club presidents in the Cleveland 
area. Walter Ingram of the Field Service 
Department at International Headquar- 
ters was speaker. 

s 8 @ 
Surprise! 

Joseph G. Prance of Detroit, first Ki- 
wanian, took Mrs. Prance to a picture 
show recently. Past Governor Claude A. 
Dock, of the Michigan District, operates 
a picture show and Mr. and Mrs. Dock 
and Mr. and Mrs. Prance have for years 
been very intimate friends. 
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Following the custom of some weeks’ 
standing, Mr. and Mrs. Prance accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Dock to the Dock 
home in Detroit, where it has been the 
custom of the Docks and the Prances to 
eat pickled herring and drink coffee at 
midnight. On this particular occasion the 
front door seemed to be locked and Ki- 
wanian Dock seemed to have lost the key. 
The house was dark. Joe stormed into 
the back door and commented somewhat 
caustically on the frugal habits of the 
Docks in so far as electric lighting was 
concerned. He pushed his way into the 
living room, turned on the lights and be- 
fore him stood the presidents of the As- 
sociated Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit and 
Highland Park. They were there to 
present him with a magnificent watch in 
appreciation of his splendid work as the 
General Chairman of the Detroit Conven- 
tion Committee. 

Joe could not have been more surprised 
if two East Indian tigers had called in 
at his tailor shop to order a couple of 
striped suits of clothes. 

A pleasant time was had by all. 


Slowing Up, Ray? 

Raymond S. Blunt, Past President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, 
secretary of the Illinois Eastern-Iowa dis- 
trict last year and Past Chairman of the 
All Chicago Kiwanis clubs, has had a very 
busy year and being a C. P. A., he keeps 
a close analysis of where his time goes. 
1932 was a leap year which gave it an 
extra day. That meant a total of 8,784 
hours. Of this, Ray spent 2,309 hours on 
his business; 891 for Kiwanis; 356 hours 
with the Englewood Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Y. M. C. A., his church (member 
Board of Trustees, treasurer and auditor), 
Beachview Club, Francis Juvenile Home, 
etc.; he slept 2,928 hours (a regular fel- 
low), meals 1,098, home 879, health 133 
and pleasure 190. Looks like Ray is 
spending too much time playing around 
just having fun! 
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Last December the San Diego, Califor- 
nia, club held Cadman Day, honoring the 
eminent composer Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man with his annual honorary member- 
ship card and he in turn honored the club 
with his music. Selections were sung from 
Cadman’s famous cantata “Father of 
Waters.” Didn't some of the “intellect- 
uals” criticize service clubs and _ their 
members a few years back? Doesn’t every 
club have in its membership men prom- 
inent in the arts, music, education, phil- 
osophy, abstract sciences? Take for in- 
stance, the internationally renowned Gari 
Melchers, artist of great eminence, who 
died last year—a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Fredericksburg, Virginia. What 
some people don't know about Kiwanis 
would make an awfully big book! 

es s «8 

The Kiwanis Club of New York City 
recently had an unusual meeting when 
Dr. Buck, @ native of New Zealand, and 
an exchange professor at Yale, presented 
the club with the flag of New Zealand on 
behalf of the Club of New Zealand. 


Assistant Secretary of War F. H. Payne 
writes that the bronze plaque presented 
by Kiwanis International in memory of 
The Unknown Soldier in Washington, 
D. C., is displayed in Case No. 14 in the 
Trophy Room on the second floor of the 
Ampitheatre in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, where other tributes which have 
been presented since November 11, 1921, 
are placed. 

Ss. 2 -¢ 
Those Kiwanians 

“You've got to hand it to those Ki- 
wanians—they certainly are a lively, hard- 
working bunch who succeed at anything 
they undertake. With only $3,000 to go 
it is apparent this division will reach its 
$120,000 goal in the Community Fund 
drive. 

“And now the Kiwanians have put their 
shoulders to the wheel to put the Good- 
fellows drive over the top. Hats off to 
them! They do things and do them with 
a smile.”"—An editorial in the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Dec. 17, 1932. 


For the Control of Local Business 

Dr. Stephen I. Miller, director of the 
Economics Departments of R. G. Dun and 
Company, Past President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Seattle and former Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict, recently told the Kiwanis Club of 
Belmar, New Jersey, that there are too 
many people in business who lack ade- 
quate training. “I look for another year 
of heavy failures,” he said, “though we 
are on the way up. If Congress will 
leave us alone and if business men under- 
stand the conditions and will make ad- 
justments we can get rid of a vast amount 
of overhead and get on our feet. In the 
United States we retailed sixty billion in 
credit and another thirty billion in con- 
sumer’s credit, one-third in installment 
selling, two-thirds on bank accounts. I 
claim our losses amount to a billion and 
a half to two billion a year. We have 
had 80,000 business failures with liabilities 
of over 900 million. Our annual loss to 
creditors is over 500 million.” 

Referring to this much discussed tech- 
nocracy he said that it was another case 
of the magician pulling rabbits out of 
a hat. 

A system of registration was suggested 
by Mr. Miller to control local business. 
A board could be appointed to interview 
prospective business men and really ac- 
quaint them with local conditions. 
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Some one pointed out that an early 
automobile slogan was “Ride in a Knox 
and feel good and happy’—but that to- 
day’s cars are intended to make you happy 
and you'll have to use your own judgment 


about being good! 
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We wish there were space enough in 
this magazine to publish all the photo- 
graphs we have of the marvelous scenic 
spots that can easily be included in your 
trip to the Los Angeles Convention. To 
look over those pictures would make any- 
one want to break his lease and see that 
glorious western country. It’s a trip you 


will never forget—and it will be a con- 
vention you will never forget. 
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$3,138.08—Real Money! 

The chairman of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Montreal Children’s Hospital 
writes to F. C. McCracken, who was Presi- 
dent of the Montreal Kiwanis club last 
year: “I beg to acknowledge with thanks 
receipt of your letter enclosing cheque for 
$3,138.08, being the net proceeds from the 
benefit hockey match sponsored by your 
club. Will you kindly accept on behalf of 
yourself and the members of your club 
the grateful thanks of the Board of Man- 
agement of the Hospital for the efforts 
put forth on our behalf.” 

s 8 «8 

“Each week from now on,” says the 
Bulletin of the Kiwanis Club of Shelton, 
Connecticut,” your attention will be drawn 
to Tue Kiwanis Macazine. You are 
bound to get something out of it. Take 
for instance the January issue, the article 
on the financial administration of Kiwanis 
International by H. G. Hatfield, Interna- 
tional Trustee and Chairman of the In- 
ternational Finance Committee. This ar- 
ticle will answer a lot of questions as to 
what International does with dues it re- 
ceives from each club. The whole story 
is there in a nut shell, and many other 
articles of great value are at your dis- 
posal. Take advantage of these articles 
and read them.” 
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The Albany, New York club claims a 
record under the presidency of Harry 
Clark. This club started 1932 with 156 
members, ended with 155, had an average 
attendance of 89.34% and had 55 members 
who maintained a 100% record for the 


entire year. 
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Self-Liquidating Community 
Project 

We learned that the government has 
authorized about one billion dollars for 
the use of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to lend for the construction 
of projects which can be self-liquidating. 
Loans to municipalities may cover a num- 
ber of projects. 

The magazine “Beach and Pool” has 
suggested a plan to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to cover municipali- 
ties building swimming pools, a_ plan 
which evidently meets the approval of the 
R. F.C. They state that swimming pools 
can be made self-liquidating, they would 
employ more local labor per dollar ex- 
pended than do most construction proj- 
ects. A good swimming pool is a health 
asset to the community and more, it 
brings people from surrounding territory 
by auto and is a financial benefit. 

Swimming is on the increase. Increas- 
ing leisure with shorter working days is 
going to increase swimming even more. 
Pools can be made self-liquidating as is 
shown by records of privately owned pools 
which have paid for themselves in five 
years. 

The following plan permits the loan of 
the R. F. C. to be made by the munici- 
pality (which is legally necessary) and 
also provides a business-like management, 
combined with enthusiastic community 
support, all of which assures self-liquida- 
tion. The loan is based upon the security 
of the municipality and the assurance of 
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the lease that it will be liquidated without 
taxation. 

1. Let the pool be leased by the mu- 
nicipality to some corporation composed 
of a number of leading business men or, 
more specifically, to a service club or to 
a corporation composed of representatives 
of the various service clubs. Lease to be, 
for example, ten years, at a rental suffi- 
cient to amortize the loan. 

2. It perhaps should be provided that 
the municipality furnish the unskilled la- 
bor and the ground, and thus the loan 
and lease requirements would be perhaps 
eighty per cent of the total cost. 

For example, if it were estimated that 
the pool would cost $25,000, of which 
$20,000 went for electricians, plumbers, 
carpenters, skilled concrete workers, ma- 
terial, recirculating systems, bath house, 
sand beach, etc., then the R. F. C. loan 
would be for $20,000. Thus the lease 
would have to be for $2,000 (plus low 
interest) annually. 

To pay for this rental would require 
that 100 men sell $20 each worth of season 
tickets or coupon books annually (4 books 
at $5 each). The running expenses could 
easily be taken care of by transient 
patronage, both local and from auto driv- 
ing radius. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is giving this opportunity for many 
communities to have a swimming pool, to 
give needed employment to labor now and 
this without cost to taxpayers or the 
government. 

If Kiwanis clubs are interested in more 
details they can secure them from the 
editor of “Beach and Pool,’ 114 East 
32nd Street, New York City, who have 
developed this idea with the R. F. C. 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce, through its National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has prepared three 
booklets in a “Yon Can Make It” series, 
telling how people can make more than 
300 useful articles. Kiwanis clubs may be 
interested to secure these booklets for 
helping the unemployed, those who desire 
to do some extra work, and boys whom 
they are helping. Address is Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A Busy Lieutenant-Governor 

MacLean Wilson of Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia, writes in to give us all an idea 
of what a lieutenant-governor of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District does to keep out 
of mischief. As a matter of fact he acted 
in that capacity the last three months of 
1932 but that isn’t counted in the follow- 
ing summary: 

In 1932, then, he attended 161 noon-day 
meetings; 96 Board of Directors’ meet- 
ings; traveled 15,345 miles; sent 795 let- 
ters. In addition to this, two flower shows 
at Encinitas and Yuma; four divisional 
meetings at El] Centro, Coronado, Jacumba 
and East San Diego; district trustees’ 
meeting in Fresno, International Conven- 
tion at Detroit, executive meeting at Long 
Beach, district trustees’ meeting at San 
Francisco and the district convention in 
the same city. 

The district gave him a total allowance 
of $500. “As for expenditures, oh boy! 


Being Scotch, I would rather forget them. 
Enuf to say—you try all the above on 
$500.” 

This year Mac is district chairman of 
the Committee on Classification and 
Membership. Looks like that district will 
increase its membership by at least 50 
per cent this year with such a man! 
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“If during this year we should fail to 
include the basic objects of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in our service to the com- 
munity our club will fall far short of its 
possibilities for good, and there possibly 
will be no mark of distinction in our 
business dealings, in our social contacts, 
in our attitude in the home, by which the 
community would recognize me or you as 
a Kiwanian.” 

H. F. Peirry, 
President, Kiwanis Club of Bangor, 
Pennsylvania. 


“The honor of its development will 
stand as a monument to Kiwanis.” 
Frank L. Ransom, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


How Will That Curve Be Drawn? 

Kiwanian H. J. Troup of Kankakee, 
Illinois, recalls attention to a remarkable 
article which was published in the Jan- 
uary, 1928, issue of this magazine. We 
wonder how many Kiwanians paid much 
attention to it at that time. Looking 
back, we see how really important was 
the subject dealt with and we see how 
important it will be for business men to 
take a long view of prices, trends and 
the economics of the future. 

That article asked if history would re- 
peat itself. It was written by Norman 
Lombard, who was then Executive Direc- 
tor of the Stable Money Association. At 
that time he wrote: 

“Watch the average level of prices. If 
it tends to rise or continue approximately 
stable, expect satisfactory business prof- 
its, a general rising stock exchange level, 
subsidence of farm relief agitation and 
the probable continuance in power of the 
present administration. If it falls, look 
for unemployment evidences, 
losses through shrinkage of inventories 
and dwindling of markets, increased fail- 
ures, Shrinkage of equities, and probable 
foreclosure of mortgages and bonds in in- 
creasing degree. 

“As factors of major importance af- 
fecting the general price level watch, first, 
gold movements; second, Federal Reserve 
policy.” 

Several charts he presented showed a 
rise of 68.42 per cent in commodity prices 
between 1792 and 1815—the Napoleonic 
Wars period; then a 61.16 per cent fall 
up to 1861; then a rise of 118.39 per cent 
in prices during the Civil War; followed 
by a 64.89 per cent fall up to 1896 and 
then the phenomenal rise of 239.13 per 
cent with its sharpest jump upward dur- 
ing the World War. After the Civil War 
the fall in prices was sharp immediately 
after the war and prices kept falling from 
1865 to 1896, a period of 31 years. Mr. 
Lombard’s chart showed a questioned dot- 
ted line, similar to the downward curve 
for previous periods extending to the year 
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1950. The events of the five years follow- 
ing publication of that article have since 
borne out his conclusions, only more so. 
The question before all people is, how 
long will the downward trend in com- 
modity prices continue, keeping in mind 
what fluctuating price levels mean. After 
the Napoleonic Wars, a downward drop 
for 45 years; after the Civil War, a down- 
ward trend for 31 years; after the World 
War, a downward trend for how 
many years? 

Kiwanian Troup suggests that another 
article be published, bringing these charts 
down to date, with some forecast of the 
future. We'll try to get it. This, by the 
way, indicates the nature of many of the 
articles that appear in Tue Kiwanis 
Macazine. Are you reading and profiting 
by them? 
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The Squeak of the Saddle Girth 


I warble a lay to a drowsy day, 
An ode to the shifting sand, 
A carefree song as I travel along, 
In thrall to a wide, wide land: 
There’s a drowsy drum to the horse’s 
hoofs 
On the cactus covered earth: 
There’s a soothing beat to his lagging feet 
And the squeak of the saddle girth. 


A minstrel I to a cloudless sky 
Sing Ye who will of the rain, 
My spirits leap to the onward sweep 
Of the wind on the wind-swept plain: 
There’s a peace that comes with a jingle 
of spurs 
There’s a joy in the jogging miles 
That roll away on a drowsy day 
*Neath a blue, blue sky that smiles. 


I warble a lay to a drowsy day 
And then, when the twilight creeps 

I breathe a prayer for the sun and air 
While the age old mesa sleeps. 

Then soft in my dreams comes the patter 

of hoofs 

On the cactus covered earth, 

And the haunting note of a lone coyote, 
And the squeak of the saddle girth. 

Carry Ho.psroox, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, 
New Mevico. 
er 


Mr. Douglas J. Scott presenting Dr. 
Douglas G. Scott! The occasion was the 
installation party at Park Ridge, Illinois, 
when former International Trustee Doug- 
las J. Scott, then a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, inducted 
into the office of President of the Park 
Ridge club his son, Dr. Douglas G. Scott. 
D. J. lives in Oak Park but is a member 
of the Chicago club. 


That veteran in Kiwanis, former In- 
ternational Trustee A. Heber Winder of 
Riverside, California, writes that when 
he was recently at La Habra it was stated 
that this California club had maintained 
an attendance average better than 9507, 
for the past five years. The official rec- 
ord is: 1928, 1000; 1929, 99.19%,; 1930, 
97.9%; 1981, 97.2%, and 1982, 98%! 
There is an unusual achievement. That’s 
loyalty—and sustained interest! 
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Robert H. Maar, Sr., is going on his 
12th year as secretary of the Kiwanis Club 
of Poughkeepsie, New York. The club 
was built in 1920. Mr. Maar is a charter 
member and has not missed a single meet- 
ing of his club. 

a 


Kiwanian J. B. Price of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, is serving his community this year 
as president of the Community Chest 
Board. 

-e- 


Did you know that the voice of one of 
the members of the North Central Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago is heard from coast to 
coast every Tuesday night? Kiwanian 
Burr Blackburn is on the Household 
Memories program with Edgar A. Guest 
at 8:00 p. m. over WMAQ. 

_e- 

Shelton G. Dowell, lieutenant-governor 
of Division I., Southwest District, and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Douglas, 
Arizona, has been appointed a member of 
the Arizona State Highway Commission. 
Dr. John Q. Thaxton, lieutenant-governor 
of Division II. of the Southwest District, 
Raton, New Mexico, is serving his com- 
munity as State Senator. 





En route to Los Angeles 


Let us show you how easily and economical- 
ly you may include the wonders and scenic 
grandeur of America’s greatest National Park 
on your trip to the Kiwanis Convention in 
Los Angeles next June. Yellowstone is right 
on the way. Send for free album and details 
Address E. E. Nelson 


146 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the NEW 


North Coast Limited 
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A Plan for Farm Relief 


(From page 114) 


in your present car without adjust- 
ment whatever, even up to the point 
that Germany adulterates her petrol- 
eum products, which is 25 per cent. 

As short a time as twenty years 
ago, the farmer furnished the engine 
that did practically all hauling in our 
intermediate system of transportation 
—horses and mules. He also fur- 
nished the fuel which ran these en- 
gines—corn, oats, hay, etc. This en- 
tire market, which required the prod- 
ucts of 80,000,000 acres, is now lost 
to him. The transition has been so 
rapid that neither he nor industry has 
been able to adjust themselves to the 
change. 

As a conservation measure, this idea 
is a most worthy one. We have been 
depleting our petroleum resources at 
a very rapid rate. How long they will 
last, no one knows. 

However, we can raise a crop of 
wheat or corn, or some other agricul- 
tural product, from which we can 
make fuel alcohol year after year. 

We are not offering you an untried 
or theoretical scheme. This is a prop- 
osition which has worked and _ is 
working to the protection of others. 
Why not us? It is simple in its ex- 
ecution; it does not require any great 
number of federal or state employees 
to enforce it; it puts no great burden 
upon the people by taxing the com- 
modities which they must use. It is 
simple enough so that anyone may un- 
derstand its workings, and also be 
able to figure out how it will help 
him or his business. 


To the farmer, it might be called 
“self-help” because he is using a por- 
tion of his own products every time he 
uses his car, truck or tractor; to the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
—the more they use their cars and 
trucks, the larger the market they will 
create for their goods and services. 

To any of you wanting to know the 
source of our information, we refer 
you to U. S. Government Bulletins, 
U. S. Census of 1930, and the Agri- 
cultural Departments of our State 
Universities, Illinois and Iowa, which 
I believe, have done the most work 
along this line. 

In this brief discussion, it may have 
seemed to you that undue stress has 
been laid upon the corn, but this plan 
will apply to any home-grown agri- 
cultural product; however, the agri- 
cultural groups are so interdependent 
upon each other, both from a consum- 
er and a producer standpoint, that re- 
moval of surplus in any particular 
line finds its immediate effect in all 
others toward higher price levels. 

We submit that this plan has the 
merits of feasibility, simplicity of op- 
eration and control, and will reflect in 
higher price levels immediately upon 
its passage, with the further possibil- 
ity which no other plan affords, that 
a new and complete industry may be 
developed by our chemists when work- 
ing on the problem of use of by-prod- 
ucts from this volume production of 
alcohol. 








The Eirma Plan 


(From page 116) 


obligations and payroll in tax war- 
rants. ‘To do this would destroy the 
“par value” of these warrants and 
everybody would share in the losses 
eventually. 


How the Eirma Plan Works 


Eirma has entered into an agree- 
ment with the city to purchase city 
tax anticipation warrants out of the 
proceeds derived from the sale of sav- 
The war- 
rants purchased under this plan do 
not bear interest, which is an item to 
be considered in the tax levy. It is 
the interest on “borrowed money” that 
is affecting many municipalities of 
our country. 


Everybody Enjoys Benefits 
from the Plan 


The city has opened a new market 
for the sale of its tax warrants. 


The tax payers benefit because 
these warrants do not bear interest 
and there is no commission or broker- 
age, thereby effecting a savings of 
approximately 89% on all warrants 
purchased under this plan. 

The investor in tax warrants is 
pleased because this method of pur- 
chase produces a factor that will help 
maintain the “par value” of warrants 
previously sold or to be offered for 
sale in the future. 

Business generally will improve, 
because each five thousand Eirma 
dollar certificates in circulation means 
a turnover of $250,000 in cash retail 
sales for local merchants. Each Eirma 
dollar certificate must turn 50 times 
before cancellation. 

It will help make our slogan “Buy 
and Bank in Evanston” effective as 
Eirma dollar certificates are good 
only in Evanston, Illinois. 
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The chief accomplishment of the 
plan is that within a few months every 
citizen of Evanston will directly or 
indirectly invest in the purchase of 
city of Evanston tax anticipation 
warrants. This will produce a factor 
that will help in a great degree to 
maintain the full value of all city of 
Evanston tax anticipation warrants 
previously sold. 

The writer holds the copyrights to 
this plan but will be glad to share the 
results of this plan with any com- 
munity desiring to use it. We have 
already received hundreds of requests 
from the United States, Canada and 
other countries. It is likely that prom- 
inent magazines will carry the story 
in the near future. We have no idea 
of attempting to commercialize the 
plan, and we shall be glad to furnish 
full details to any who desire them. 
If you will send $1.25 I will send 
you an Eirma Dollar Certificate with 
stamps attached, taken from circula- 


tion, together with newspaper reprint 
and typewritten report on the details 
of the plan. Write to our office at 
1020 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


(2) Q Q 


Kiwanian Jans informs us_ that 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale endorses 
the possibility of making the plan 
nation-wide by issuing prosperity cer- 
tificates free to the unemployed, $100 
to a single person, and $400 to the 
head of a family. The certificates to 
be self-liquidating through the use of 
stamps so that when the fiftieth holder 
presents the certificate in exchange 
for real money there would be the re- 
quired sum on hand from the sale of 
these stamps. In other words, every- 
one handling the certificate would pay 
two per cent, and it is argued that 
in order to help bust the depression— 
to get merchandise moving—no one 
would mind that two per cent. 

—FEprror. 








Maintenance of Adequate Educational Facilities 
(From page 119) 


funds from their proper channels, and 
demand principal and interest on 
funds already diverted. 


2. Eliminate waste in books and 
supplies and equipment. In the past 
ten years this item rose from $1.75 
per pupil per year to $2.11. One 
board reduced this item 40 per cent 
with loss of efficiency. 


3. Reduce repairs to absolute neces- 
sities and when we rebuild, as in time 
we must, centralize in less costly 


buildings. 


4. Lessen the cost of supervision. 
Supervision costs rose in the past ten 
years from $5.24 per pupil per year 
in New Jersey to $9.12. Personally, 
I shed tears for the poor railroads in 
their fight for existence with the 
busses, until I learned that some rail- 
road presidents draw down $100,000 
in salary a year. It is a safe rule 
when salaries must be cut, to take the 
biggest slice off the top. 


5. Reduce teachers’ salaries, which 
item makes up, or should make up 
75% of our school budget, or 17% of 
the total tax dollar. In New Jersey 
teachers’ salaries rose in ten years 
from $56.91 per pupil to $79.02. 
With the increased purchasing power 
of the dollar, and with tax burdens as 
they are, it seems fair to expect teach- 
ers to accept further voluntary cuts. 
But let us not break their morale. Let 
us make clear to them that the present 
retrenchments are temporary, and 
that when the clouds roll by we will 
resume, or adopt a policy of annual 
increase in salary for meritorious 





service. Let us in the emergency, 
refuse to accept incompetent, un- 
trained teachers. The salaries we pay, 
in good times, are too high for some 
weak sisters protected by a tenure act, 
but the measly little salaries we pay 
to our better teachers in good times 
would not hold them but for their 
spirit of self-sacrifice and altruism. 

6. Increase the teaching load. That 
is, assign more pupils to each teacher, 
or increase her hours. This sacrifices 
some individual instruction, but unless 
this is carried too far, it seems fair in 
the present crisis. 

7. Lessen the cost of administra- 
tion, say by 25 per cent. Inasmuch 
as this affects the children indirectly, 
let us aim at as great a reduction here 
as possible. 

8. Shorten the school term. An- 
other method of cutting the cost, not 
already mentioned, is to shorten the 
term. Boards of education have no 
choice in this matter. State and prov- 
incial laws define the length of the 
term. But as tax payers and voters, 
we can demand a change in the law. 
Shall we? Most of us will agree that 
this should be the last retrenchment, 
rather than the first. Reductions 
should affect the children last, not 
first. 

Finally, it has been proposed that 
we abolish high schools, or at least 
abolish the mandate that boards of 
education either supply high schools 
or pay transportation and tuition for 
their children of high school age. Be- 
fore this is done, let us call a halt on 
our road building programs. 
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ei | Royal Gorge 


Most magnificent mountain 
scenery reached by train... 
romance, inspirational moun- 
tain beauty! All directly along 
this amazing right-of-way to 
California. 


Westward via Denver, Pikes Peak, 
Colorado Springs. Up through 
the Royal Gorge, Eagle River 
Canyon, the mighty Canyon of 


the Colorado... Salt Lake City. 





J. L. HOHL, Ass’t Traffic Mgr. 
D. & R. G. W. Railroad 
105 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Il. 














S. J. OWENS 
General Agent 
Burlington Route 
179 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Adequate Facilities Are Possible 


It is possible to maintain adequate 
educational facilities for our children, 
the depression notwithstanding. Let 
the schools take their cuts along with 
the other departments of the govern- 
ment. They owe that to the tax payer. 
But as good Kiwanians let’s not sit 
silently, idly by and let our schools 
be crippled by taking more than their 
proportionate share of the reduction. 
And that’s exactly what may happen! 

When budgets are about to be cut, 
blocs of articulate voters arise, office 
holders, politicians, ward leaders, job 
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hunters and what not. They say: 
“Cut the budget, but let us alone.” 
Children do not vote. They are in- 
articulate. The temptation is to fol- 
low the line of least resistance, and 
reduce taxes by slashing the school 
budget. The school is entitled to more 
than one-third of all local, county and 
state taxes. Throughout the United 
States 36.6 of the tax dollar is spent 
on public education. In _ reducing 
taxes, and they must be reduced, the 
budget should be cut in just propor- 
tions all along the line. 

Let us stand on guard, and see that 
budgets are balanced without robbing 
the children of their one and only 
chance. Whatever the size of the tax 
dollar let us see that a third is spent 
wisely on the children of today, the 
hope of tomorrow. Only by keeping 
our eyes fixed on the proper distribu- 
tion of the tax dollar can adequate 
educational facilities be maintained. 


Hawaii—Land of Romance! 
(From page 112) 


motors through seemingly endless fields 
of pineapple and sugar cane, and, if 
his stay in the Islands includes visits 
to Maui and Hawaii, the extent of 
cultivation clearly demonstrates that 
the figure of one hundred million 
dollars for Island exports alone is not 
an exaggerated one. 

One of the most interesting and 
well known of Hawaii's many places 
of interest is the famous volcano of 
Kilauea on the big island of Hawaii. 
Frequent overnight steamer service 
between Honolulu and Hilo brings the 
voleano close to Oahu for the visitor, 
and for those whose time permits, the 
Volcano Trip is one of the high lights 
of an Hawaiian vacation. The largest 
active volcano in the world, Kilauea 
rears its head four thousand feet 
above the sea with the smokes of 
Halemaumau—the House of Everlast- 
ing Fire—rising slowly to the sky 
over the home of the Goddess Pele, 
who, according to old Hawaiian 
legend, must keep Kilauea smoulder- 
ing forever. 

Maui, with giant Haleakala, the 
world’s largest extinct crater, and 
beautiful Iao Valley add to the diver- 
sity of the Hawaiian scene, and the 
“Garden Island” of Kauai with its 
Spouting Horn of Koloa and the 
strange Barking Sands of Nohili draw 
the traveler who looks for the unusual 
and unique. 

Of special interest to those attend- 
ing the Kiwanis International Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, June 25 to 
June 29, is the convenient schedule 
arranged by the Matson Oceanic Line, 
whereby the new liner Lurline sails 
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from Los Angeles Harbor, June 30 
for Honolulu. With the advent of the 
new Lurline in the California-Hawaii 
service after the completion of her 
maiden voyage South Seas and Orien- 
tal Cruise in April, the Matson- 
Oceanic Line will offer such frequent 
sailings with the famous four of the 
Pacific — the Mariposa, Monterey, 
Lurline, and Malolo—that a visit to 
Hawaii of any length from two weeks 
to two months can be arranged, suit- 
ing individual requirements. 

For those Kiwanians who may take 
advantage of their opportunity to 
visit Hawaii, a round trip occupying 
only two business weeks can_ be 
scheduled, sailing on the Lurline from 
Los Angeles Harbor, June 30, for 
Honolulu via San Francisco and ar- 
riving at Honolulu July 6. After four 
unforgettable days in Hawaii, return 
can be made on the new Mariposa, 
sister ship of the Lurline, sailing from 
Honolulu, July 30, and arriving at Los 
Angeles, July 15, incorporating in the 
two weeks’ trip ten glorious days at 
sea on two of the Pacific’s newest 
liners and four never-to-be-forgotten 
days in the Paradise of the Pacific. 

Fares range from $220.00 and up, 
round trip. Expenses in Hawaii are 
no greater than in California, while 
for accommodation the well known 
Moana-Seaside Hotel and the world 
famous Royal Hawaiian Hotel on the 
beach at Waikiki provide the best in 
lodging. 

The Matson Line have arranged 
convenient tours while in Hawaii 
affording opportunity to visit all the 
scenic points and at the same time 
allowing ample time for surfing, shop- 
ping, and visiting with friends. <A 
folder has been prepared giving com- 
plete information of the tour which 
may be had upon application to any 
travel agent (including Kiwanians in 
that line of work) or direct to the 
Matson Line, San Francisco. 

Hawaii is calling with all her kindly 
hospitality and all her unmatched 
beauty. Never yet has she failed to 
win as her staunch supporters those 
who have voyaged to her shores and 
who have left with the strains of 
Aloha Oe ringing in their ears and 
with the spirit of Aloha in their hearts. 


Horace D. Campbell, Kiwanian of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the Seventh District of the Na- 
Rehabilitation Com- 


tional Industrial 


mittee. 
¥* * * 


President Charles A. Byus of Beckley, 
West Virginia, has elected First 
Vice-President of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber and Building Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


been 
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Old Timers 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


International President 


ye WORDS 


“Old Timers” naturally lead me to 
think of pioneers. 

We have been and are alienating 
ourselves from the spirit of the 
pioneers in all our relationships, and 
all of us who have studied history, I 
think, agree that the introduction of 
the spirit of the pioneer and all that 
the pioneer stands for in human 
progress has been the impetus toward 
all true achievement and all definite 
accomplishments in civilization. 

With the conquest of the physical 
universe and the manner in which man 
has wrested from nature her secrets, 
the business of living has been made 
a comparatively easy matter, and the 
result of it is to be seen in the flabbi- 
ness and softness of our whole moral 
background. We are beginning to ex- 
perience the reactions from a lack of 
the heroic need in our lives, and this 
heroic need is just the kind of thing 
that our old timers—the pioneers— 
had. 

In my opinion, the thing that is 
going to do more to save the present 
emergency in civilization than any- 
think else is a rebirth of the ability 
of people to do things for themselves. 

A hundred years ago we entered 
upon a period of the greatest progress. 
Fifty years later inventions were in 
evidence on every hand. Men became 
intoxicated with the wonders of nat- 
ural science, but in trying to discover 
the universe, they were in danger of 
losing their own souls. We forgot 
that the things we were finding out 
had always been; that we were dis- 
covering physical forces, not creating 
them. Pride took possession of us. 
We laughed at the simple faith of our 
fathers. We trod our little earthen 
ball as Gods and worshipped our own 
interests—the new idolatry. We ate 
the apple of the tree of wisdom, the 
name of which is pride. And then— 
a few years ago we were hurled out 
of Eden. Today twelve million men 
or more lie dead, over yonder, be- 
cause we, who thought we could rule 
nature, could not rule ourselves. 

Then some men saw the light ahead 
—hpioneers they were—old timers if 
you please—saw that the trouble with 





*Delivered at a dinner of the Old Timers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Ohio Kiwanis District Convention in 
Cincinnati, October 24, 1932. 


this old world was not a matter of 
material things but of human relation- 
ships. And so they invented Kiwanis, 
and developed it, and their ideas and 
ideals took root in human souls. 

They began to build for that was 
their motto. This was a_ spiritual 
building which they began to build. 
They made the foundation of this 
building the Golden Rule. They took 
the moral law and made the walls of 
this house. They shingled it with 
patriotism and love of country and 
respect for the flag. The windows 
were the souls of men through which 
shown the love of God. In this build- 
ing there is a dining room where good 
fellowship reigns supreme. In this 
building there is a wonderful library 
filled with the records of clean lives 
and worth-while accomplishments. In 
this building there is a living room 
and this living room is a simple room 
of true friendship where happiness 
and contentment abound. All the rest 
of the building is a great big nursery 
—it occupies all the space above—up 
nearest to God, and this nursery be- 
longs to all the under-privileged 
children of the world. 

The workers—the builders of this 
are none other than these 
pioneers of human_ relationships— 
these “Old Timers’—these Kiwanians 
—these men who have learned that 
happiness, peace, love, friends, every- 
thing comes to the life and soul that 
is in harmony with the higher life 
impulses. These men who _ have 
learned that if you would be a power, 
you must put yourself in harmony 
with the highest and best in life. If 
you would have love, you must exhibit 
the natural love which is within you; 
if you would have friends, you must 
be a friend; if you would be rich, you 
must radiate richness—which means 
giving; if you would be happy, you 
must seek to make others happy. 

These men who recognize that when 
the final day comes there will be noth- 
ing much that matters except the 
smiles we have given, the handclasp 
when every other hand is turned 
away, the pat on the shoulder when 
the shoulder was stooped and broken 
toward earth, the cup of cold water 
when the throat was parched. 

Let’s give all honor to these “Old 
Timers’”—these pioneers of Kiwanis. 
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Honors 

Henry Carson Smith, a director of the 
Lawrenceville, Georgia, Kiwanis club, has 
been named a Lieutenant-Colonel on the 
staff of Governor Eugene Talmadge. 

Pt: 

At a meeting on January 18 of Shriners 
of Yaarba Temple in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Jesse J. Baggett, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Lawrenceville, Georgia, Ki- 
wanis club was elected as a representative 
to the Imperial Council. Kiwanian Bag- 


gett is a member of the present Georgia 
Senate, having been elected to that place 
August. 


last 
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You Can 
Lead Men 


in business through 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a leader. 
Not only does a knowledge of law give you the key 
to the right move in business but it makes you a 
leader of men instead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Everywhere, 
you find law-trained men filling the high executive 
positions. Go to school at home—study law nights— 
follow in the footsteps of great men. You can do it 
if you will. 
What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require of You? 
Answer that question yourself in light of these facts. 
“In looking over the field,”’ writes a prominent Eastern 
manufacturer, “‘I find that nearly all the positions 
commanding a salary of $10, 000. 00 or more are filled 
by men who have studied law.’’ Many great corpora- 
tions, for instance the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., Inter- 
national Paper Co., Standard Oil of New "Jersey, 
Packard Motor Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you’re in a large or small 
company or your own business, you need a practical 
knowledge of law 
Fit yourself at home—in spare time. LaSalle will 
guide you step by step. Full law course leading to 
LL. B. or shorter business law training. All text ma- 
terial including fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
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k ‘‘Law Training for Leadership”—free. Act now. 
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LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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Training for Leadership,”’ all without 
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Paul Laartz who is retiring this year 
as secretary of the McMinnville, Oregon, 
Kiwanis club served seven years in that 
capacity and has not missed a meeting in 
over eight years. 

_e- 

Governor Ben D. Reynolds of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District, and a 
member at Joplin, Missouri, was elected 
President of the Tri-State Traffic club. 

acs 

Dr. George B. Metcalf, a member of 
the Anderson, Indiana, Kiwanis club, and 
active in developing the Health Center, 
was elected President of the Madison 
County Medical Society. 
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Vie the Panama Canal 
Lv. June 10th—Ret. July 4th 


~ the crowd!! Sail from New 
ork on the huge famous turbo- 
electric liner “California” 
(32,450 tons) and have Kiwan- 
ians from all over America as 
your companions. The spirit of 
the conventionwill rule supreme. 
Dull cares will be forgotten. A 
glorious vacation — combined 
with a glorious convention. 


24 DAY TOUR 
By Sea « By Rail 


+ complete tour has been arranged 
—from your home town and back 
again. We will visit Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal, San Diego and Mexico, 
enjoying 14 days of cruising while 
enroute to Los Angeles. After the 
convention we will return by rail via 
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Canyon, Colorado Springs, Kansas 
City, The Worlds Fair at Give 
and then on to your home town. 
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except meals while in Los Angeles 
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itinerary and full particulars. The Los 
Angeles Convention is destined to 
break all records. Go with the crowd. 
Write today. 
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Value of the Small College 


By CURTIS G. SHAKE 


Past President of Vincennes, Indiana, Kiwanis Club 


ERY FREQUENTLY 
we read of some philanthropist mak- 
ing a substantial gift toward the sup- 
port of some institution of higher 
learning. These benefactions go to 
refute the idea, more or less preva- 
lent in Europe and elsewhere, that 
Americans are money-mad and en- 
gaged in the intemperate game of 
dollar grabbing. More and more men 
of great wealth are coming to con- 
sider themselves trustees for the bet- 
terment of their fellow men. Carnegie, 
and Rockefeller, and Duke will be 
remembered for the contributions they 
made toward the advancement of edu- 
cation long after the extent of their 
wealth and the manner in which they 
acquired it have been forgotten. 

There is one feature of these lib- 
eral gifts to the cause of education, 
however, that is lamentable. That is 
the fact that most of them go to the 
larger colleges and universities. In 
this there is an illustration of another 
trait peculiarly indicative of Ameri- 
can thought and ideals. We suffer 
too much from the illusion that value 
and worth may be measured by the 
standards of size and numbers. Cities 
vie with each other to increase their 
population, giving little thought to the 
elements that may go to make up their 
increased size. 

This peculiar American complex 
has invaded the realm of higher edu- 
cation. The value and worth of our 
colleges and universities have come to 
be measured too often by the size of 
their student bodies and the extent of 
their physical equipment. It is quite 
natural, and unavoidable perhaps, 
that a state university should become 
large and unwieldy, designed as it is 
to serve an entire commonwealth. 
Such institutions cannot limit the ex- 
tent of their patronage without incur- 
ring the risk of being charged as un- 
democratic. On the other hand, an 
analysis of the financial status and 
enrollment of 400 of the leading 
private colleges and universities of 
the United States discloses a startling 
situation. A group of 10 of these 
institutions own 43 per cent of all the 
recorded endowment funds but serve 
only 17 per cent of the aggregate 
number of students, while 300 of the 
smaller institutions teach 41 per cent 
of the students and have but 19 per 
cent of the endowments. 


The disposition to determine the 
worth of educational institutions by 
wealth and size has limitations, how- 
ever, for which there is no adequate 
compensation. Most boys and girls 
are entering college these days at an 
extremely immature age. It is a long 
and sometimes dangerous step from 
the home ties of the farm or village 
to the complex environment of a great 
university, with its students numbered 
by the thousands. Most of these 
young people would be better off in 
smaller institutions where contact 
with members of the faculty would 
be more intimate and sympathetic. 
They would there develop more initia- 
tive and independence of thought 
which, after all, are the principal 
aims of higher education. The theory 
of mass production is not adopted to 
the development of mentality and 
character. 

Some of our greatest teachers and 
some of our finest examples of teach- 
ing have been found in the case of a 
devoted man or woman inspiring a 
few young people to heights of en- 
deavor, through that intimate per- 
sonal relationship which is so essen- 
tial to the best results. It was this 
that Garfield had in mind when he 
said of his teacher at Old Williams 
College, “Put Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a boy on the other 
and there you would have a univer- 
sity.” McKinley of Allegheny Col- 
lege, Bryan of [Illinois College, 
Coolidge of Amherst, and Dawes of 
Marietta, are all proof of the ability 
of small institutions to produce lead- 
ers of men. It is said that at one 
time every member of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois was an alumnus of 
McKendrie College, an_ institution 
that is not often heard of, even in the 
educational circles of its own state. 

A recent survey revealed the in- 
teresting fact that Hampden-Sidney 
College in Virginia, with a student 
body of less than 275 and an endow- 
ment fund of less than $200,000, had 
a larger percentage of living alumni 
represented in “Who’s Who” than 
any other institution of higher learn- 
ing in America. 

All this leads to the observation 
that there are scattered throughout 
this country innumerable small col- 
leges that are fighting desperately for 
existence. Many of them were estab- 
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lished by hardy pioneers who sought 
to set up for their children educa- 
tional opportunities which had been 
denied them. Their equipment is, in 
most cases, antiquated—perhaps a 
simple ivy covered old building, set 
in a cramped campus. But these in- 
conspicuous institutions have made 
substantial contributions in men and 
women who are today bearing the 
burdens of our exacting social and 
industrial life. 

If these modest little colleges are 
compelled by dire necessity to close 
their doors we shall have lost some- 
thing that is fine and worth while in 
our American life. We shall have 
denied opportunity to thousands of 
young men and women, living and 
unborn, who will never have the 
means to reach the great universities. 

What an opportunity for genuine 
farsighted philanthropy these little 
colleges present! Not that they 
should be adequately endowed to 
carry on the simple tasks for which 
they are so peculiarly fitted. As such 
they would ever be fine exponents of 
that wholesome spirit of democracy, 
for the preservation and perpetuity 
of which we are all under the deepest 
moral obligation. What great phil- 
anthropist will embrace the golden 
opportunity that this challenge pre- 
sents? 


Columbus, Mississippi, 
Scholarships 
(From page 125) 


happy to tell him, ‘I graduated from 
M. S. C. W. on a Kiwanis scholar- 
ship.’ Indeed, I swell with pride 
right now when I remember that a 
group of the finest men of the South, 
who had met for the sole idea of 
service, considered me worthy of 
holding a Kiwanis scholarship. 

“T am proud of having been one of 
your scholarship beneficiaries, proud 
of the splendid opportunity it gave 
me to finish college, and especially 
proud of the inspiration that I re- 
ceived from the friendly relationship 
that existed between each Kiwanian 
and the scholarship student. 

“My desire has been realized, and 
I am secretary to Mr. H. Talbot 
Odom, not only as an attorney, but 
as one of Greenwood’s leading Ki- 
wanians and as your 1931 lieutenant- 
governor. When I write Kiwanis let- 
ters for my employer, which I do 
quite often, I feel that I am in some 
small way returning the favor you did 
for me. I only wish there were more 


to write, as you gave me so much for 
which I would like to pay.” 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Mitprep Burnuam. 





How They Do It in Texas 
(From page 124) 
themselves, to reach this decision. 
They elected permanent officers, ar- 
ranged committees, studied over the 
situation very carefully and advised 
Corpus Christi that they had a Ki- 
wanis neighbor about 30 miles to the 
north and that the first regular meet- 
ing would be February 9. 

“We'll put on the program for you 
and we'll be responsible for one pro- 
gram a month,” announced Clint. 

There’s not much more to the story 
except that when on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, Chairman Clint asked how 
many Corpus Christi Kiwanians would 
go to Sinton the next day, 18 men 
stood up and promised. When the 
count was made at the Sinton meeting 
it was found that 19 Corpus Christi 
Kiwanians were present. 

So down there where they grow 
beets and carrots and onions and 
broccoli and spinach and turnips—not 
by the patch or by the acre, but by 
the square mile—there are more happy 
Kiwanians than there were a few 
months ago. 

Being a Kiwanis neighbor is a sort 
of sacred thing down in Texas. 


Personalities 


Kiwanian W. A. Kennedy has been 
elected President of the Life Assurance 
Managers’ Association of Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba. 

~~ 

Howard M. Findley, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Seattle, Washington, has 
just been elected Imperial Potentate of 
Nile Temple, the Shrine. 

a 


The Kiwanis Club of Downey, Califor- 
nia, passed a resolution commending the 
splendid work of member W. J. Hernlein, 
Constable, for engineering and planning, 
unaided, and then with the codperation 
of his co-workers for apprehending the 
operators in the recent raiding of one of 
the largest and most complete stills west 
of the Rockies. This plant, which repre- 
sented an estimated cost of from $250,000 
to $300,000 was equipped to turn out a 
grade of pure alcohol testing above gov- 
ernment standard. 

~o 


Victor L. Hagood, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Division II., Georgia District, last year 
has been sworn in as a member of the 
Lawrenceville Board of Education. He 
is the first member of the board by elec- 
tion, the trustees having formerly been 
named by the City Council. He is a 
charter member of the Lawrenceville club 
and served as president in 1980. Dr. 
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YOU MEN 


WITH 
Big Waistlines 


REDUCE 


THE WAY 
Doctors Recommend 


—2 to 4 Inches 


in 10 DAYS 
or Your Money Refunded 


“In my opinion your Director 
Belt is a very good supporter; 
very comfortable to wear and 
helps to reduce the waistline a 
good deal. Would recommend it 
to anyone with a fatty abdomen.” 


{Signed} Dr. E. H. Nelson 
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to wear, It applies a gentle, chang- 
ing pressure upon the fat at the 
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lar to massage. Director actually 
causes excess fat to be absorbed and 
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This remarkable belt im- 
proves your appearance the moment 
you putit on. Note how much bet- 
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See how naturally and com- 
fortably you attain a more erect 
carriage and enjoy a new feeling of 
ease and comfort and lightness when 
the overworked abdominal muscles 
are properly supported. Director 
puts snap in your step, helps to re- 
lieve “shortness of breath,”’ renews 
your vigor. You look and feel 10 
years younger. : 

Loose, fallen abdominal 
muscles go back where they belong. 
Then the movements of your body 
cause a gentle, changing pressure on 
the abdomen, bringing results simi- 
lar to regular massage. Thus, Direc- 
tor aids nature to promote regularity 
without the use of harsh, irritating 
cathartics. 


SENT ON TRIAL 
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Daniel C. Kelley, Dr. A. D. Williams, 
Henry Carson Smith and J. V. Hood, 
hold-over members of the city board, are 
all Kiwanians. 

* 

Ernest Judson Clark, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
State Agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Maryland and 
District of Columbia, which position he 
has held for 35 years, is also President of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, a higher educational institution 
which coiéperates with more than 50 col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
in giving the Chartered Life Underwriter 
Course of Study which leads to the C.L.U. 
degree. Kiwanian Clark is President of 
the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commis- 
sion and a former President of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

+ 

Immediate Past Governor William F. 
Faulkes of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District, and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Madison, has been re-elected Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Association for 
the Disabled. 

















Jas. E. Pearson 


Jas. E. Pearson, Jr., of Louisville, 
Kentucky, prominent in civic, welfare and 
fraternal affairs, and manager of the 
Louisville office of the Bradstreet Com- 
pany, died recently at the Deaconess Hos- 
pital in Louisville. Mr. Pearson’s un- 
timely death came as a result of pneu- 
monia and a complication. He was very 
prominent in Kiwanis affairs, having held 
many Kiwanis offices, including that of 
International Trustee, and was in at- 
tendance at the recent meeting of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District Board of 
Trustees in Nashville, Tennessee. 

International Trustee Harper Gatton 
represented Kiwanis International at the 
funeral, and Dr. Charles W. Welsh, the 
Louisville Club. 
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Felix Harvey of Kinston, North Car- 
olina, Past Governor of the Carolinas Dis- 
trict, died suddenly on January 29 as 
the result of angina pectoris. 

He was a charter member of his club, 
served as president, and later was chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. He was interested 
in several business enterprises and was 
often host to his Kiwanis friends on hunt- 
ing parties along Pamlico Sound. 

e 


It was a shock to learn in the Chicago 
Tribune of the accidental death on 
Saturday, February 25, of Huron H. 
Smith, who was president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Milwaukee in 1930, Mrs. Smith 
and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
J. Clark of Pendleton, Indiana. 

Kiwanian Smith, curator of Botany at 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, was driv- 
ing to Pendleton, and at Glenview, Illi- 
nois, just north of Chicago, his car was 
hit by a sixty mile Milwaukee train. 





NBC BROADCAST 
MARCH 17 


The Kiwanis Club of Modesto, Califor- 
nia, has been invited to broadcast the 
story of its 4-H Club work over the west- 
ern network of NBC, Friday, March 17, 
12:15 to 1:00 P. M., Pacific Standard Time. 
Stations include: 

KGO—Oakland, Calif. 
KFI—Los Angeles, Calif. 
KFSD—San Diego, Calif. 
KGW—Portland, Ore. 
KOMO—Seattle, Wash. 

K HQ—Spokane, Wash. 
KTAR—Phoenix, Ariz. 
KDYL—Salt Lake City, Utah 
KGIR—Butte, Mont. 
KGHL—Billings, Mont. 

Clubs meeting at that time and all Ki- 
wanians are invited to tune in on this 
broadcast. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMS 


for 


KIWANIS CLUBS 
1933 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


oe or or 


Anniversary Week 
January 15-21 
[ All-Kiwanis Night 
June 26 
Canadian Citizenship Week 


(for Canadian Clubs) 
June 25—July 1 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 17-23 
Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in 
advance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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LOS 
ANGELES 
June 25-29 


2] [e- 


17th Annual 
International 


Convention 
= 
"Ti of are a lot of places to see and a 


lot of things to do no matter what 
route you choose for your Los Angeles 
trip. Not since 1928 has there been the 
opportunity for a similar western trip. 
& 

For the first time in the history of great 
Kiwanis conventions it will not be necessary 
for the use of railroad identification cer- 
tificates because all rates are going to be 
lower than the usual fare and one-half, 
granted as a special convention inducement. 

e 

Regardless of where one lives the trip 
to Los Angeles is of tremendous interest. 
Whether the start is made from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, or Miami, Florida, the journey 
will be one of real pleasure. Circle tours 
are available at no particular increase in 
cost and this is another time where it ts 
very much worthwhile to make the conven- 
tion a vacation. 

& 

The California-Nevada District has for 
years crossed the continent and gone wher- 
ever a Kiwanis convention was being held 
They always have had a special train re 
gardless of distance. That district now 
invites you to visit out their way. 


Los Angeles in Southern California pre 
sents a world of opportunity to work out 
an organized return trip or to permit the 
individual to do his own selecting San 
Francisco is up the coast less than 500 
miles and then there is Portland and 
Seattle, where conventions were held. 
There is Vancouver and Victoria with the 
great trip through the Canadian Rockies if 
one wants to come by the’ extreme 
northern route. 
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Many districts are permitting a number 
of days at the Century of Progress in Chi 
cago and seemingly many individuals plan 
to make the stop in Chicago on their re- 
turn from the convention. 

o o 

Many popular routes so far chosen by 
On-to-Los Angeles Committees are those 
taking in Yellowstone; Glacier National 
Park; Salt Lake City, with the great Salt 
Lake; Rocky Mountain National Park; 
Colorado Springs and its wonderful sur- 
roundings; Denver, the mile high city; the 
ancient city of Santa Fe, with the colorful 
Southwestern Indian territory; the Mesa 
Verde National Park; the Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas; The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and Grand Canyon Park; The 
Painted Desert; the Petrified Forest; Carls- 
bad Caverns; Death Valley; The Hoover 
Dam Site; the great Texas territory, with 
the border cities of El Paso, Douglas and 
Yuma; the Imperial Valley of California; 
Mt. Rainier National Park; The Yosemite 
National Park; the Sequoia National Park; 
Banff National Park and Jasper National Park. 
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If one desires to go by water there is 
the delightful tour through the Panama 
Canal 

° ° 

Should one prefer to fly, ships in the 

air are operated on regular schedules. 
° e 

Regardless of how you care to travel, by 
rail, air, water or highway, it will be a 
great trip! 


A Great Convention ! 
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Study Can Help You 











HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 

AMERICAN GOVERN MENT 
APPLIED GRAM MAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRA 
BUSINESS ENGLISH [TION 
BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


CLASSICS 
CONTEMPORARY NOVE! 
CORPORATION FINANCI 


DRAFTING 

ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ENGLISH LITERATURI 

ESSAY WRITING 

FIRE INSURANCE 

FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAM MAR 

GREEK 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

HISTORY 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

TUVENILE STORY WRITING 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIG? 

MAGAZINE ARTICiE 
WRITING 

MARKETING 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC™HARMONY 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 

PHILOSOPHY TION 

PHYSICS 

PLAYWRITING 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

REAL ESTATE 

RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

SELLING 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 

TYPEWRITING 

WORLD LITERATURE, ETC. 


> > Start Now 


OU have a wide choice—English, business, 

psychology, mathematics, creative writing, lan- 

guages, economics, and many other courses. 
Columbia University offers over two hundred of them 
—some practical, others cultural, but all carefully pre- 
pared for study at home. 


The curriculum is being extended constantly to offer 
more people valuable educational assistance. University 
training is no longer limited to class room work. It is 
specifically directed to serve those who can not come 
to our campus. 


Graduation from grammar grades, high school, or 
college is just another term signifying the successful 
completion of small parts of your education. As long 
as you live you learn in one way or another. Some 
people make little effort and learn but little, others 
absorb much, increasing their efficiency throughout 
their lives. A constantly increasing number of earnest 
men and women study at home consistently and attain 
results that far more than repay the effort. 


Education pays in so many ways that the mere an- 
nouncement that dependable university training is 
available to everyone should be sufficient, yet many 
postpone starting. They are convinced of its desirabil. 
ity but delay undertaking the work. They realize its 
value but put off the decision—so long in many in 
stances that nothing but regret remains. 


Through personal correspondence with interested 
capable members of our regular teaching staff you can 
study many interesting subjects that should help you, 
and bring to you pleasure in social or business life. 


The fees for Columbia Home Study courses are ar- 
tanged to cover the cost of preparing and teaching 
well the subjects that are offered. Payment of tuition 
may be spread over a period of months if desired. 


A bulletin showing a complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. In addition to the 
general University courses this bulletin includes 
courses that cover complete high school and college 
preparatory training. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Name. 
Street and Numver 


City and County. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. Please send me full 
information about Columbia University Home Study Courses 
I am interested in the following subjects: Kiwanis 3-33 


Occupation 


State ree 








Suction - Celi Retainer is 
the newest invention for 
rupture. No bulk, no slip- 
ping Holds and lets Na- 


ture heal 
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N OW rupture victims can 
abandon the needless 


pain and discomfort of tor- 
turous trusses. Science has at last de- 
veloped a tiny, comfortable appliance of 
tremendous interest for every rupture 
sufferer. This device is called “Suction- 
Cell Retainer.” It has been developed 
and perfected as a result of having made 
more than a million rupture appliances. 
With it comes an astounding natural 
help for putting real strength into the 
abdomen, so as to aid Nature in pre- 
venting recurrence of rupture. 


Results with Suction-Cell Retainer are 
often so remarkable, so quick, so simple, 
that you, too, may marvel. It has no 
leg straps. It expands and contracts as 
easily as your own flesh. When you 
walk, run, bend, or exercise it tends to 
squeeze itself, not the part of your body 
it rests against. It is so entirely lacking 


Light as a Feather 


Holds Rupture! 


An Ohio Scientist is now helping Nature rescue thousands of rupture victims. 


No more cruelty. 


No more cumbersome contraptions of ancient times. 


His 


new appliance works without embarrassing bulk, without leg straps or springs 


or bars or leather. 
coolness and convenience. 


You will be astonished at its tiny size, its revolutionary 
His test offer actually includes an extra appliance 


sent to you absolutely FREE. Mail coupon today for the most astounding 


rupture information you ever read. 


in bulk and weight that even some rup- 
tured men’s wives have not known they 
were ruptured. 





PERSONAL GUARANTY 


Suction-Cell Retainer must give the 
results that you expect or you simply 
return it. If your rupture is not 
actually and positively reduced in 
size during the free trial we allow, 
send it back and demand the return 
of your deposit as agreed. If 30 
days’ trial are not enough, write us 
and we will extend the time to 60, 
90 days or even four months if you 
desire. 











Think what the above words promise, 
not only in new comfort and immediate 
relief, but also the possibility of ultimate 
FREEDOM! No system like this ever 
devised! At last, comes sensible relief. 
Pleasant. Solid comfort. Natural way. 


It is Free and will come in plain cover. 


Reasonable in price. And you don’t 
need to wait forever for results! 


Get Free Offer 


Send no money. Just mail coupon and 
you will receive our newest book about 
rupture, together with our attractive 
bona-fide offer of special FREE appli- 
ance, all in plain packet. It will open 
your eyes. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
8907 New Bank Bldg. Steubenville, Ohio 


New Science Institute 
8907 New Bank Bidg., Steubenville, Ohio. i 
Without obligation or a penny of cost to me, sone 
free special rupture book, offer of extra applianeeg 
absolutely FREE, etc., by next mail in Diakgy 
packet. I am ruptured 
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Name 
Address 


City State__ 


Print address and be sure of reply 
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